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PREFACE' - , '^v 

.• . . . 

* » "^ . • 

This investigation was begun in the summer of 1907 af^the suggestion 
of Professor Paul Shorey, of th^ University/ipf ChioL^o.. Throughout 
my study I have been constantly favored by* his generotis advice and 
assistance, without which this paj^ tould n^er have \ft^ written. At 
the time the investigation was begun jieither.the/t>a{(er of Professor 
Lovejoy nor that of Professor Heidd had appearedu)r been announced. 
Publication has been unavoidably deIayed'/'1S\i);'it is believed that in 
methods and scope this paper is so different from those of the two 
scholars mentioned that they cannot be said to have anticipated it. 
Professor Lovejoy in a review of Professor Heidel's pap^ {Philosophical 
RevieWy iQtOi p. 666) has expressed his conviction that there was great 
need of just such an investigation as this aims to be. 

Accompanying the list of occurrences of ^ucns will be found the names 
of the editions according to which references have been made and the 
pages of this p&per on which the more important instances are discussed. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

There are many conceivable methods of studying the history of a 
word like ^vcris or of an idea such as that word denotes. One may 
investigate the history as actually contained in the documents that are 
still preserved or one may try to reconstruct the actual development as 
it took place in the past. It is needless to say that these two methods are 
entirely different and that they will lead to very different results. The 
former alone is really historical. The latter is and must alwa}^ be 
largely conjectural. This is most noticeably true in the earlier decades 
of the period covered by this paper. The fragments of Greek philosophy 
before Plato have now been collected. Many of those included in the 
earlier collections are manifestly spurious. Some, even of those in 
Diels's collection, are not without suspicion. The whole amount of 
these fragments is exceedingly small. The context is generally so slight 
that it offers little help toward an appreciation of the terminology. Yet 
how can one hope to learn the exact force of any word without a context ? 
In what remains of Homer, Aeschylus, and Pindar ^vcris is used but 
seven times. Manifestly from only seven instances there can be drawn 
no exact statement of the history of a word which at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War had already developed a large number of distinct 
meanings and had come to be used with very different associations. 

The result, then, of attempting to construct the history of the idea 
of nature in early Greece must be hypothetical. Although some dis- 
cussion of the present-day theories of this development is found in this 
essay, it is largely concerned with the other line of inquiry. The inten- 
tion is to trace the history of the Greek word ^wtk as known from its 
actual occurrences in the extant literature. One who pursues this line 
of inquiry will busy himself chiefly with the interpretation of specific 
passages of Greek literature. One who pursues the other must perforce 
lay much greater stress on the conflicting accounts of very late authors 
and must make much use of the constructive imagination. 

In tracing the development of a philosophical term it is often possible 
to find distinctions of meaning which were not consciously intended by 
the philosopher himself, but which are implied in his writing. Much 
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criticism of philosophy is of this description. Sometimes the author has 
been guilty of careless thinking. Sometimes later writers have learned 
to state clearly distinctions which were unnoticed and unexpressed in the 
language of their predecessors. In any case the attempt to mark these 
distinctions is often needful for the clear understanding of an argument 
or the clear statement of an idea as it appealed to an early thinker. It 
can do no harm, provided that the critic constantly bears in mind the 
fact that the distinction is his own and not that of the writer under 
discussion. 

In the common usage of the Greek language the word •^writ possesses 
two quite distinct meanings. It stands for the "origin," the "begin- 
ning," of a person or thing, and it is also used for the "character," the 
"qualities," of a person or thing. 

An often-quoted hne of Aristotle shows that in his day these two 
meanings were quite distinct and that the ordinary uses of ^ixric retained 
httle connection with the meaning of the verb <t"j^. He says' that ^uff« 
may mean ywaa, just as if it were pronounced with a long u, implying 
that this long v would indicate its derivation from ^vco. The Ety- 
mologicon Gudianum actually explains two distinct words,' one ^Siris, the 
other ^vfTK. The former=To ^ww ku Kimv/j-ivov iv tLmtri, while the 
Iatter = D^u>, ^ upaaifturti vapa ro <^ijui' rat vmonurct!, t|to( ruiruv, ^ 
wap^ TO n-i^ucfTOi. Here the active and passive senses seem to be dis- 
tinguished, but the distinction is not clear. 

These two meanings run parallel to each other. " Origin " is perhaps 
the primary meaning, but always remained rare, and, except in a few 
idiomatic phrases, died out during the fourth century. In the earliest 
Greek literature that is preserved to us the other meaning, that of 
"character," "quaUties," is already full-blown, and there seems to 
remain little emphasis on the origin of those qualities. This is through- 
out Greek literature the predominant use of the word. It is of course 
true that a word which continued to be used for "origin" would often 
blend that use with its meaning "character," so that the emphasis would 
be laid on the character as innate, as original, as unaffected by art or 
man's device. Such is often the case. Moreover, the connection of the 
word with ^iJu could not fail to have some influence in the same direction, 
even though that connection was often unnoticed. But, notwithstanding 

■lfe(. iot4», 17. 

' P' S59i 3'i 38, 46- Other definitioiis 
Oriomit Tktboni, p. 160, I. i;; ^ 
ft»u, TOfik Tt #A(, <fitav, 4 '' dvi 



the lale lexicons are interestiiig: Lex. 
4 ^teuira ie iiraffi; Elym. Mag., p. 80I, 1. $1: 
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these facts, it remains true that the common and elemental notion con- 
veyed to the Greek mind by the word ^vcns seems to have contained 
almost nothing of the idea of "original," "native," or "primary." It 
meant simply the "make-up," the sum of the qualities of an object or 
any one of those qualities which might be under consideration. 

The first occurrence of ^wtk is in Homer. It is there used for the 
outward characteristics of the moly, the characteristics by which Odys- 
seus may be able to identify the plant. It is first used for "origin" in 
Empedocles, where it already has the technical and specialized sense of 
"real beginning," "primary origin." By Pindar and Aeschylus it is 
used only in sentences in which it is descriptive of a quality. There is 
nowhere a reference to the origin or source of the quality. It is used 
frequently by Sophocles, Euripides, and the other poets and prose 
writers of the fifth century for the moral and intellectual character of a 
person. In the HippocraHca it usually denotes the character of a person 
as a phjrsidan sees him — ^much what we today call temperament or 
disposition. In the time of the Sophists, when emphasis began mor^ and 
more to be laid on those qualities which made for the political and social 
success of their possessors, ^intm began to be used in a specialized way 
of the qualities of character that counted most in their view of life, of 
a talent for oratory or leadership. These were just the qualities which in 
the older Greek thought were imagined to be innate, and so ^ucns was 
used for the inborn character — a character which might or might not be 
thought of as subject to the influences of training or education. A late 
writer implies that in scientific literature as early as the school of Democ- 
ritus ^vcris was used for the elementary condition of matter, to which 
alone the early physicists seem to have attributed metaphysical reality. 
It seems not to be true that in this development ^vcns is always or. 
predominantly used with a reference to the idea "inborn" or "innate." 
Its uses with that connotation seem to be derivative — ^perhaps derived 
in some such way as briefly suggested above. 

A word so general in meaning could hardly help being used, like res 
in Latin, with a great variety of shades of meaning, some of which 
became so slight that they are practically negligible. So ^ucris is used 
for quality of action or "manners," for the "wa}^" of a people or a 
person, for the "appearance " of an object — that is, for the qualities that 
one sees — ^f or human nature, first that of the whole man, body and mind , 
and later for the man's moral and intellectual qualities, for animal 
"species," for one of the two "kinds" of dropsy, for the "nature" of a 
thing, which may be weakened till it is equivalent to "what" the thing 
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is or becomes merely a periphrasis. In the last event +uV« has lost all 
definite meaning and only adds to the rhetoric of a phrase. It is so found 
chiefly in poetry or in highly poetic prose, but by the time of Aristotle 
this periphrastic use had established itself in the literature of natural 
philosophy. 

The scientists used i^wis for the nature of the objects in which they 
were interested. They were naturally interested in qualities quit* 
different from those which attracted the attention of common folk, and 
so ^vati with the scientists came to mean the real or inner nature of an 
object, those qualities that are discerned only by scientific research and 
technical knowledge. As their knowledge widened and became more 
systematic and they sought to unify all the objects of the universe in some 
fundamental concept, the word was used for the nature of all things. At 
first, probably, these objects were thought of as separate, and the phrase 
^ijmt irarTuii' was used merely of certain qualities common to all things. 
Then <frv'iTit jfan-iui' and lastly ^vo-is alone came to be used as we use 
Nature, spwlled with a capital. The personification of this Nature was 
made easy by the natural genius of the Greek for personification and the 
tendency of his philosophy to regard the motion of objects as impelled 
by forces inherent in the objects. Moreover, ^wris in many of ita 
specific meanings had already been personified. So Nature became the 
single universal force that is responsible for physical movement, some- 
times opposed to human efforts, sometimes including them. It is 
impossible to say when this use arose. The effort to determine that 
time belongs to the sphere of speculative, not to that of historical, inquiry. 
The first positive and datable occurrence is in Euripides' Troades, 
415 B.C. It is extremely improbable that the poet should have intro- 
duced so philosophical a conception. There are good reasons for 
believing that it far antedated Euripides and sprang from the schools 
of physical philosophy. It has been said that this manner of speech 
arose in the time of the Sophists and that it is an example of theii 
rhetorical style. It seems far more likely that another explanation 
will account for the frequent use of ^liru by the Sophists. 

With the same line of reasoning, but starting from an opposite world- 
view, Plato uses the word for the real nature of things in genera!, and so 
comes to designate by it his world of Ideas. 

It is natural to suppose that around a word so frequently and so 
variously used there would cluster a number of idioms. Such is the fact. 
Chief among these are Jx" ^u'''"', Kara i^oiriv, vapa ^urii', and ^mtii 
opposed to vofUK in one of its many forms or meanings. It appears that 
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in none of these cases do we need to suppose that ^vo-is necessarily 
meant generalized ''Nature." Their origin can be as well explained 
from the particular meanings of ^ucns, and many instances of their use 
are to be so explained. 

An examination of the use of ^wtk seems to show that, not only in 
the case of these idioms, but often elsewhere, ^vo-cs should be given a 
specific interpretation where the general has been more commonly 
allowed or where there has been no effort to mark the distinction. 
Often, it is true, it is impossible to tell whether the writer meant the 
nature of some particular object or nature as a whole. Often it makes 
absolutely no difference in the meaning. But sometimes the neglect of 
the distinction has been the cause of a purely fanciful interpretation 
and of reading into an author much of which he never dreamed. 



CHAPTER II 
HOMER, PINDAB. AND AESCHYLUS 

The only occurrence of ^wrw in Homer" has been much discussed. 
Liddell and Scott classify the word under the heading "nature, natunl 
powers, qualities, constitution." Autenrieth translates, "natural charac- 
teristic, quality, property." Apart from the complexity of these ideas, 
so foreign to the simple style of Homer, they are objectionable because 
of the ambiguous word "natural." If that word is used with its later 
associations and implies "original," it is almost certainly wrong. Still 
more objectionable, however, is the rendering "powers" or "property." 
This idea is further emphasized by Campbell,' who translates, "the 
'virtues' of a drug," and by Pierron, who renders, "la nature, c'est-i-diie 
la vertu." This notion of inner potency must be very much later than 
Homer on any theory of the composition of the Odyssey, and, moreover, 
does not suit the context. Faesi gives the best explanation: "die 
jiatiirliche Beschaffenheit, die sich ausserlich in der schwarzen Wurzel 
und der weissen Bliiten zu erkennen giebt. Die Wirkung war durch x. 
391 fE. hinlanglich angegeben." With him agree Ameis, Duentier, 
Ebeling in his lexicon, Buchholz,' Heidel,^ and Hayman. Hayman 
points out that it is quite according to the style of the Odyssey to explain 
a word by a line following and compares i. 299 f. The only Greek whose 
opinion of the line I can &nd is Galen. He says that •^iw'it here means 
the perceived character of the moly.* This is correct. Hermes shows 
Odysseus what the moly looks like. 

In Pindar +wtk is used only twice,* but ^vjJ is frequently found, and 
there is apparently no difference between the meanings of the two words. 

' Od, 10. 503, 'Horn. Realien, I, part 1, p. 216. 

•Ed. Rep. ,11, 317. I wtpl -pivan, n. 114. 

> De Ttpl ^6aioi irSpiirw Kuhn xv. j. 

'Fr. 169: .... lari^iJo-i* .... tiiat i rdrrur fiatiXtSt .... ThephlUB 
(ari ^6fir was Inserted in the fragment by Bocdch and is defended by Stillbtura 
ad Gar. 484^. Steinlbal, Ces. d. Sprach., I, 70 fl., Bergk, Christ, and Benn in 
Arckhf. Cks. d. PhiL, IX, 35, think , witli reason, that the 'tri ^iair in the Plato pM- 
sages is not Pindar's, bul was inserted by the Interlocutors in the dialogues. It is not 
in the quotation as found in Herodotus iii, 3S; ' Ta^ni vii. 470; Anon. Iamb. 
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*u^ is Homeric and is in Homer always used for the outward physical 
character, generally as an accusative of specification.' In the tragedians 
01^7 is found but once,' then of the Gorgon, but so weakly used as to be 
akoost a periphrasis. 

Pindar says of Melissus that he is slight of build; he has not the 
^uriv 'Oapittiv<uii'.> Here the reference is evidently to the physical stature 
of Pindar's hero. *i^ is so used when Pindar says that Strepsiades' 
valor b no less than his stature might lead one to expect.* When Pelopa 
came to the "fair blooming prime of life" he bethought himself of 
marriage.s The context and a comparison with Persae 441 show that 
the poet is thinking, not of "age" in any sense in which the meaning 
might be derived from "origin" or "birth," but of age as indicated by 
outward physical characteristics. Jason drives his goad into the "broad 
flanked bulk" of Aeetes' bulls.* 

But -^ij is also used of the moral and intellectual characterbtics of 
men. Pindar accepts the old aristocratic tradition that thoroughly 
believes in the virtue of good and noble birth. Poets are bom, they 
cannot leam their art.' Epharmostus' skill, like that of Heracles or of 
the poet himself, is due to god-given natural ability, not to teaching.* 
One should contend by force of genius.' A spirit noble in character 
descends gloriously from father to son.'" There b no sure instance in 
Pindar of ^wris used in this sense. There is, however, a fragment of 
doubtful genuineness, quoted by Theodore Metochita and dbcussed on 
page 86. Again, Pindar says that men are somewhat like the gods 
rj liiyav vom ^toi tjturiv." There is some question whether the phrases are 
parallel or antithetic. In the one case ^linv would mean "in outward 
appearance " ; in the other it would be a synonym of rW. I know of no 

'E.g.,/(, ii. 58. Out of nine occurrences only two ue not accusatives of ^tedfica- 

' Eur. Ei. 461, " I. 7. 13; cf. Soph, Et. 686. 

»/. 4-40- <0. t.67. 

•■P- 4.335- 

'0. 3. 94: .... ffo^t i roXKi «Hii» *hJ fioWrrei W , . . . , This passage is 
quoted by Longisus, T^i^. p, 570, Wolz, with 4>iati in place of ifivf. 

'0. 9. IDO; ri St ^vf KpiTiffTtv Aitat reKKtl Si iiSarraii 

* iV, T. 25: tidpwaffBai 0uf. 

"P. 8. 44: *"? '■^ yt"'-^' i-wirptrii U rartpur raiffl \ljtui. In this passage 
Metzger wrongly interprets ^uf as "pbyaique," thinking that the poet refers to the 
growth o( the Epigooi in the lime intervening between the expeditions. 

" N. 6. s- Metiger wrongly interpTcts, "die BeschaSenheit dea dera Menscben 
mngebomen Wesens." 
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way to dedde. A similarly doubtful reference is found in Bacckylida} 
where Heracles asks Meleager whether he has a sister <FOi ^u^ dXtfok, 
I do not see how it is possible to determine whether Heracles refers to 
the physical or the mental qualities of Meleager. He has just been 
admiring both. 

In Aeschylus ^ucrts is used only for the ''outward, visible character" 
of a person or thing. He uses the word five times.' The fashion of tlie 
Egyptian maidens' form is not gowned like that of the Argive damsds.* 
Those Persians are dead whose features were in the prime of lif e.^ Here 
^wriv at first seems to mean '' age/' but the line following shows that it b 
almost equivalent to ''body" or "constitution." Apollo will send a 
plague devouring men's native "shapes."^ Paley translates ^'constitu- 
tion" in the medical sense. It is much more likely that Aeschylus 
means that the plague sores are to ruin the outward, visible nature of the 
body. There is nothing in common with Jthe usage of the physicians. 
The meaning is the same as in the Supplices and in the Persae: the 
" nature " of the body, as one sees it. Prometheus has shown men winch 
omens are "of favorable nature," i.e., "favorable."^ The sun sees all 
theearth.7 

With regard to these nine instances, the only ones found in literary 
Greek before the middle of the fifth centiuy, three things are especially 
to be noted: (i) All, except the Pindar fragment, refer to the outward, 
visible characteristics of the object or person under consideration— 
to its " appearance." This should be expected in early, non-philosophical 
Greek. (2) In the earliest Greek that remains, the word had already 
lost its associations with the verb ^vm and had come to mean "nature" 
in an almost, if not entirely, descriptive sense. None of these examples 
contains any specific reference to the iact that the qualities mentioned 

• In wdwv yiip ^^rrit fivptdt, Pers. 926, ^^rrct is said to mean "race" or "tribe" 
and to be a variant for ^it. The wotd ocean nowhere eke and is probably wrong. 
It is rejected by most modem editors. 

4 Pers. 441 : Ilc^dr tfvocrc^ l^aw dicfuuoi ^^cr 

s Cho. 381. The same phrase is in Aristides t^dr X^i#r v. 48. 

*Pro. 4S9. 

yofix^^'^^'^ re rHjrir olwrdr ^mtfpdt 

9ulkpi€\ 9fnw4% re dc^2 ^^cr. 
Liddell and Scott refer to this passage under "nature of the mind"I 

V Ag, 633. See p. 86. 
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are innate or original. None of them means "birth." In the line from 
the Choephoriy the only instance in which any emphasis is to be laid on 
the originality of the attribute in question, the adjective ^yaSav is 
added. (3) Already in the time of Aeschylus ^wris had become so general 
that often it lost much of its significance. In the Pindar fragment, in the 
SuppliceSy in the Prometheus, and in the Agamemnon its actual addition 
to the thought seems to be entirely negligible. It adds only to the 
omateness of the diction. This is the use referred to as periphrasis. A 
section is later devoted to its discussion. 



CHAPTER m 
THE PRE-SOCRATICS 

The pre-Socratic8 offer problems of greater difficulty, n^ ^4nm 
and the rise of the ideas of Nature and the normal are treated in sepanite 
sections. In the fragments quoted by Diels <^wrK is found thirty-sevco 
times. In many of these instances the word is extremely difficult to 
interpret with precision because of the lack of context and the fng- 
mentariness of our knowledge of the systems and methods of these early 
thinkers. The naive statement of a recent notice of Heraclitus' might 
well be wished true: "The only authentic extant work of Heraditus is 
the w€fi ^vauot" 

For instance, ^utr« Kfr&wrurOaA ^cP well illustrates Heraditus' sense 
of the difficulties encoimtered in his efforts at explanation. But the 
sentence is utterly valueless in an attempt to trace the lexicography of 
^ucTif . Any attempt at an exact translation of the fragment must beg 
the question of the meaning of that word. Is it the origin of phenomena 
that Heraclitus is tr3ring to trace ? Is it human nature that he finds hard 
to understand ? If so, is it man's physique that troubles him, or is it, 
as Philo once affirms,' the mental and moral nature of human beings 
that lies hidden? Is it the ''primary substance" which Burnet thinks 
the ordinary pre-Socratic meaning of ^ixris ? If in Heraclitus' book the 
words formed a sentence by themselves and stood alone, it might be 
assumed, as it is by Themistius^ and by most modems, that universal 
nature is meant. But what right have we to assume that they stood 
alone ? May they not have been used in a connection in which they 
referred merely to the nature of some one thing or to the nature or char- 
acter of anything whatever — the way it works, what it really means? 
The fact is that in antiquity the phrase was a proverbial saying used to 
point any statement concerning the difficulty of obtaining true knowl- 
edge. Philo uses the quotation once as mentioned above, but three 
times of the difficulty of imderstanding the esoteric truths contained in 

' Mitchell in Encyc, BrU. nth ed., art. "Heraclitus." 
•Fr. 123. 

* QuaesL in Gen, iv. i. < Or, $, p. 69. 
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the Hebrew Scriptures.' The emperor Julian,' also, uses the words in 
a context that concerns the esoteric nature of things. In this mass of 
possibilities it is certain only that the exact connotation in which Hera- 
ditus used the words is not known. The fragment, like many others, 
is too brief and disconnected to be of any service in determining accu- 
rately the meaning of ^vo-is. Instances like this can easily be multi- 
plied. Besides, it is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
determine how much of the quotation is intended to be in the exact 
words of the original writer and how much is meant merely to convey 
his meaning in the language familiar to later times. 

The greatest difficulties of interpretation, however, seem to be 
encoimtered by those writers who try to explain all these instances in 
the same way. Professor Lovejoy has recently held, and I think quite 
correctly, '^ that as a technical term, and especially in the treatises of the 
cosmologists, ^utrts meant 'the intrinsic and permanent qualitative 
constitution of things,' or, more colloquially, 'what things really are.'"* 
He then tries to show that all the pre-Socratic passages can be so 
explained. He is thus led into an exceedingly strained interpretation of 
Empedocles' ^wns ovfici^ i<mv dwdmav.^ While admitting that it is 
more natural to suppose that ^v(ris here means "origin" or ''birth," he 
translates, "There is no permanent 'nature' in mortal things nor any 
end of destro3ang death." He supports his translation by quoting 
Aristotle's Metaphysics 10146, 35: Xcycim ^ ^vo-is ^ r&v ^wra 6vTwy 
oWca. olov oi Xcyovres ri^v i^wriv cTku rr/v itfmrq¥ trwOtfnv ff &anr€p E/iirc- 

SoicX^ Xcya 5ri ^vcris ovScvoc i<mv iomw. The passage is admittedly 
hard to interpret. Whatever Aristotle may have meant by identify- 
ing oin^co-ic and owrCa, irpwrij ovi^co-is might refer to the first putting 
together of things. In this case it would be an exact s3monym of ^wris 
in the sense in which Empedocles seems to have used it in the 
sentence which Aristotle quotes. It is true that t/mati; ovi^co-if in 
Aristotle often means the "primary composition of substances."* But 

' De specialibus legibus iv. 51; De samniis i. 6; Defuga 179. 

*Orat. 7, p. 2i6c. 

1 PkU. Rev., July, 1909, p. 376. The "colloquial" meaning seems to me far the 
more accurate of the two. 

4 Fr. 8; Diels; Zeller (5th ed., I, 755), Fairbanks (First PkUosopkers of Greece, 
p. 163), Nestle (Die Vorsokratiker, p. 137), Woodbridge (p. 366), Huit (p. 300), Heidel 
(p. 98), and most others translate "origin." liddell and Scott classify under " nature 
as an (Originating and moving power"! 

< De part, an, 646a, 12. 
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crwtfco-if very often means the "process of composition,"* and there ism 
reason why it should not be so taken here. Moreover, Professor Lov^ 
joy contends that if ^uo-is here means "origin" Empedodes has used 
hraanniv Ovrjfrwv in a sense entirely different from his usual manna. 
Ordinarily " the world of mortal things constitutes the realm of becomii^ 
and decay." "According to the usual interpretation, therefore, £n^)ed- 
ocles violates the most fimdamental distinction of his entire philosqihj 
and expresses himself in a singularly paradoxical manner: 'there is no 
birth and no perishing of things that perish.'" This is hard to follow. 
Noone has supposed that ^wn% means "becoming" in the sense in vAoA 
becoming is opposed to being and of lesser worth. If ^ucns means 
"birth" at all in this passage, it means "primary origin," "real birth," 
as opposed to the apparent origin which is really a remixing of pic^ 
existing substances. This is the interpretation of the author of Dt 
MeUsso Xenophane Gargia* and of Plutarch.' It is in perfect agreement 
with the sentiments of Empedodes as explained in Aristotle and in several 
of the fragments of the author himself. It is imitated by the author of 

the irtpi iuuTrfi^ 

This discussion has been inserted here to show the danger of attempt- 
ing to force the same interpretation of ^wris upon all passages or of 
speaking of the "pre-Socratic use" of a word. It is only rarely that 
^ucTif means "origin." But it is rash, indeed, to maintain that it cannot 
be used in that meaning. Each passage must be examined on its own 
merits. 

In Heraditus there is already twice foimd the idiom so conmion 
later, Kark ^wrat.s It appears to mean "according to the nature of the 
individual object." This is merely an extension of the usage common in 
the early poets. There external characters and qualities were denoted. 
Here it is the inner nature, the real meaning of objects, that Heraditus 
proposes to make known and according to which he advises men to 
frame their course of action, ^wris xpinrrcaAu <ln\d offers no material 
for the history of the word. It has been discussed on page lo. 

Parmenides' iarw iwtp ^poviu yutkitw ^vcris AvOpiiwouru^ means the 
nature or qualities of the body as conditioned by the preponderance of 

* ^P' 533^/ ^^- X0276, 19; 1042b, 16. 

* 975^ 7. 

* Adv. ColcL 1 1 1 1/ £f., 1 1 13c. 

4 vi. 474: dwUKkuToi iiJk9 o9r oMr drdrrwr xP^M^'''<''f 0^^ ylMtai 8 ri ^^ ml 
wp6a$99 fr, ^v/ifuffy6/U9a 84 

* Frs. I. ixa. * Fr. 16; cf. Theophrastus De sensu 3. 
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hot or cold. The ''nature" of air and of the moon is joined with ipya 
and ayffjLaTa to form a statement of the topic Parmenides is about to dis- 
cuss.' In itself the quotation tells nothing about the exact meaning of 
the word. Philolaus has the same phrase, ^ya koX r^ ovaCav* ( = cL ^vo-is) , 
where ovaCa quite plainly means merely the character or sum of the 
characters of number. 

Empedocles first, in the extant fragments, uses ^utris to mean 
''origin."^ He is also the first, as far as we know, to use the word for 

human character" comprising intellectual and moral attributes. 

These truths will grow into each one's habits of life, where a man's true 
character lies," although it must be admitted that this passage has been 
very variously interpreted and may be corrupt.^ This is also the first 
occurrence of a familiar Greek sa3ang which appears in many forms, 
''Habit makes character."^ Fr. 63 contains a periphrasis. 

" Fr. 10. • Fr. II. * Fr. 8 twice. 

* Fr. no: adrd 7^^ aH^ roGr* c^t ^t ^KOffTov^ twyi ^69 it iffrh ^xd^rtp, Fair- 
banks, p. 187, translates, ''For these themselves shall caUse each to grow into its 
own character, whatever is the nature of each." This seems to make ^t and 0^ct 
refer to the facts to be imparted by Empedocles. The context shows that Dieb b 
light in making these words refer to the character that receives the information — 
''es wUchst von selbst dieser Schaht in deinen inneren Kern hinein." Woodbridge's 
theory compels him to translate (p. 367) : ''These will cause them to grow each in its 
own nature, whatever origin each may have." 

< Stobaeus twice quotes fuiXirii xpono-^Sr* th ^6919 KoBlrrarai as a' proverb — 
Ec, ii. 31. 10 and ii. 7. iifii. See also w dipitp ii. 58: 6 p6/jtot alru&Tarot iy4vtT0 roO 
/i^Ktos rijs Kc^X^t, wOp M Kal if ^691% (v/i/SdXXerai tj» 96iuf\ 
Evenus Fr. 9 ap Eih. Nic, 1152a, 33: 

Eur. Fr. inc. 1027: 

p4ot d* 0rar 

wSKV i^fidfirjgf rifp Liuxprlap txu 
tls yiipat airroO roit rp&rotffip tf/i^vror; 

Rep, S9Sd: al fu/t.'^nt . . . . ff/t HSri re cat ^^ir Ka$t9rarrati Laws 7920: 4/ji/^ik' 
rai r&fft r&rt rb r&r ^t dtd HBot; Xen. Lac, 3. 4: rd tUd^vfiai t^x^P^ ^Ai^Oo'at 
PovXSfiMwot aih'otsi ' Democritus Fr. 33: ^ dt^ax^ furapva/uli rhp (ivBpwrop^ lurapvaiuoXwa 
9^ ^vffiovout; Ar. Rket, 1370a, 7: 8/uno9 ydp rt to HBot r% 4^€t * iyydt yiip ical rd 
woWdKit ri de<; De Mem, 452a, 30: rb M woKKdKit ^»^ir voce?; R$p, 424a: 
waidwvfftf Xpi^T^ ffta^fUvii ^ctt dyaBiit iforoitt; Theophrastus CP. ii. 5. 5: rb ybp 
tf^f 69v€p 0^(f 7^om; Ar. Prob, 949a, 27: /ifya /Up ti koI rb tf^t lortr iKdarois* 
0^cf yiip Ifbfi ylptrai', Plut. De san. 132a: rb tftet rpbwop riyd 0d«'it oH wapii 4^6919 
y^0P€¥i Galen v Kpdfftut ^cipfUUwr zi. 601, Kuehn: rf M iOiViti irif^^vrow iyivero 
(ki&9€109). teal ob wOp Kaipbt dwobibbpcu r^r atrlaw roO wXtSrrop b^woffBai rd tf^ icat 
^^cif hrucrfrovt; Aristides Quintilianus, p. 73, Meib: ix ybp roO dt' ^^t fUw bXiyu- 
pup rd ^aSkoi vpo9^4p999ai ffVp^jOnd rit ical oUtiAriit W9piylptratt 4k bk roAr^it 0^cf, 
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From the mass of fragments of Philolaus quoted in earlia i 
Dicb has culled eighteen. The genuineness of almost all these, «I 
in which ^unf b used, is more than doubtful, and no argument c 
based upon them. They contain one of the earliest examples of 
used for generalized Nature' and also one of the earliest instaocs 
iripi ipvaKiii.' There is no reason to suppose that here this phrsK ids 
to anything more than "the qualities" of any individiiaj object. Ill 
quite certainly explained by the line following a niv ta-riu^ rS>r wpayfin 
.... KOI ovTO ^ a i^ucts, where ^w«s is particular. In the Icmg fn| 
ment about numbers^ <f/viTK is used six times, always of " the vittixt 
of some abstraction, number in general, the gnomon, the 
falsehood. This construction with a genitive or, in the last 
the equivalent dative of <f>vjK limiting a noun means " essential naturei 
character." In every case the sentence would construe without 
^vaii, but would lack the continual emphasis on the real, the inner, 
mysterious qualities of numbers and abstractions that for the Pyth* 
oreans were the essential ingredients of the world. It does not 
reasonable to suppose a wide variety of usage within the fragment as 
done by Huit,' who translates a ^intw t5 ipi0/iu> by "essence," butol 
jAoyoi ^vauK " unc periphrase plus doctorale." There is no real difieren 
between ^wtk = the essence of number and i^iiris = the essence of f aJseboa 
or of the unreasonable. Synonyms of <^wfii are oio-iii, Diels, I, 313,!. 
^^''<H"i, 314, I. 2- NestleV translation of Fr. 6 by "mit Natur" 
"die Natur" is too strong. These very questionable fragments 



tA(1oi, -lirW it •p6<iit tl 
T4xrvi-- The thought i 
e.g., Sail. /uj. S5. 9: "Beaefocere 






; cf. (Longinus] r t^ovt aj. i; rirt 7*^ 4 
ad ^iati iiriTV)(_i\t irar \twdAvov9ar wtpttjn 
1 enough in Latin and mudeni literal 
( coDsuetudine in naturam vortil"; Oc 



fin. 3. 74: "Consuetudine quasi alteram quandam naturaiu effici"; Quintiliao L 
"Fitei his consoetudo, deinde Datura"; Amobius ii. j:; "Fiet familiaiis e 1 
consuetudo in Daturam vcTsa." 

' Fr, I, Hardy. 0^. dl.,p. jo, n. 2,andHuit, op.cit., p. 171, n. 3, translate as 
phrasis or a*-i tiaimt. Diela translates, "Die Natur bei der Weltordnung," « 
M a good pai^hrase. 

■ Fr. 6. 

» Texts vary much, but the sense o( ♦fi^ii is not affected. See ZeUcr, jih ed., I, 
346, n. t, and Dieb, ad let. 

' Fr. It, i ^ifn i T& ipiB/iQ, nari iniitorot ^it, ti3 iptSiiS ^iatr, i tO i^itfA 
*Arii, iyJiyu ^lifun, tJ 4,6tu ri ftBiai. On this last see Waitz on Ar. Top. tQob,$a: 

'Of. cil., p. »7», n. 3. ■ s Die Vorsakratiket, p. 161. 
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Iso one of the earliest instances in Greek philosophy of the antithesis 
•vcTis vs vdftoc/ but with nothing of the context, without which we have 
o clew to Philolaus' meaning. 

In Archytas, too, there is some doubt concerning the genuineness of 
le fragments, but the long quotation on harmony is consistently 
ttributed to Archytas by the ancients and is accepted by Blass and 
>iels. In it Averts occurs twice, once in the phrase wtpi rSs rmv ikwv 
^vfTia^ and once for our physical human nature, which is limited so that 
liere are many sounds which ov«c dimi dfiSw rf ^wru oZbw re ywwrK€a9iuJ 

Diogenes of ApoUonia says that no absoluteness can be ascribed 
^ t&ujf, ^uorci^ of eadi of the so-called elements, because if there were such 
ualities, absolutely independent, the elements could never mix with one 
nother. Here ^vo-is evidently means ''qualities" of an individual 
b ject. It is worthy of note that the fact that the qualities spoken of are 
rimary is not involved in the noun ^u^a, but is expressed in the adjective 

The possibility that Democritus used ^ucris for "atoms" is dis- 
ussed in this paper in the section on "element." The genuineness of all 
lie ethical fragments attributed to him has been attacked, especially by 
Lohde.^ 2^11er^ admits that the genuineness of any individual fragment 
i hard to prove, because so many rest on the sole authority of Stobaeus, 
ut thinks that as a whole they give an impression of genuineness. More 
scent writers judge them still more favorably, particularly Diels, who 
icludes most imder the caption "Echte Fragmente," and Nestle.^ 
Human nature" b once foimd,* but referring to the physical union of 
9ul and body, the separation of which causes death. This sentiment 
scurs several times in the orators. Democritus' prepositional phrases 
re discussed under the heading Kark ^utriv. Besides, ^wns is found nine* 
imes for the individual's qualities or character, moral or intellectual 
r both. These examples range all the way from those in which ^wris 
efers in the most general way to one's character at the time, no matter 
ow its qualities were received or what their origin, to those in which 
»u(ris as " talent, parts, capacity," as an original endowment are definitely 
pposed to SiSaxi; or daKtiai^. These ideas are here found for the first 

» Fr. 9. 

• Fr. I, Diels, I, 331, 1. a. » Fr. x, Dids, 1, 33a, L 4. 

4 Fr. 2, Heidel, n. 98, and Dieb translate "Wesen"; Burnet, p. 409, "substance." 
' Kleine Sckrifkn, I, ais, n. i. 

• Sth ed., 1, 92^, n. I. • Fr. 297. 

1 PhUologus, LXVn, 549. *Frs. 3, 21 twice, 33, 176, 182, 183, 242, 277. 
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time. There b no reason to suppose that they were original liil 
Democritus. We are told that SiSaxi; and ^vats have in the long rz 
much the same result because qualities taught one are thereby made iic 
one's character.' This is partly the same thought as that of Empedods 
Fr. no. And ^mtfai^ is a more efficient cause of goodness than nath 
talent.' Again, men are told not to strive to do things that are ato 
their nature.' To take this to mean merely "talent, original, Diti< 
qualities/' would be quite opposed to the whole trend of Democriti 
opinions. When it is said that in adopting children men will usoal 
adopt those whose characters are like their own/ the word ^'charactff 
has a very general application. 

* Fr. ss. » Fr. 3. 

« Fr. 242. < Fr. 277. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SOPfflSTS 

It will be well to collect here the few remains of the Sophists. The 
third fragment of Protagoras reads, ^wrcois kcu do'ici7(rcQ)$ &&ur«caXia Setnu, 
with which may be compared a S)Tian version of [Plutarch] x damTo-cois, 
which quotes Protagoras as follows: " Nicht sprosst Bildung in der Seele, 
wenn man nicht zu vieler Tiefe kommt."' The third fragment is perhaps 
the earliest reference in philosophical or Sophistic literature to the much- 
debated question of the relative value of talent, study, and practice. 
Theognis' and Pindar^ are often said to represent the old aristocratic 
tradition which looked askance at education and training, and this is 
certainly true as far as any innovations in education might be con- 
cerned. But even Pindar in the eighth Olympian could praise the art of 
the athletic trainer and speak of the folly of one who would not submit 
himself to teaching. The discussion of this rcdrof would be too lengthy 
for the piuposes of this paper. Like the other Sophistic common- 
places, it is impossible to fix upon this or that Sophist as the champion 
of training or of talent. Anyone argued for one side or the other as 
suited the moment.^ 

' Fr. II. Diels's translation. 

* E.g., 429 ff. s E.g., 0. 9. 100 £f. 

* The rdwot is found in one form or another in Eupolis Fr. 91 ; Epicharmus Fr. 33, 
who there favors fUXh-a; Anon, Iamb. Fr. i; Dialexeis Fr. 6; v T4x^t vi. 16, medical 
ability is possible otat rd rt r^t raidcdyt fiii iKwoddp^ rd re r^t 0^(of /it^ raXairwpo; 
w6/tos iv. 638 f ., perhaps the earliest occurrence of the figure in which the pupil is com- 
pared with the soil to be cultivated, a figure recurring in Antqphon Or. Fr. 134; [Plut.] 
De lib educ. 26, and Quintilian Proem 26, ii. 19. 2; Thuc. i. 121. 4; Democritus Fr. 242 
favors iff miff It ^ but in Fr. 33 shows how 0^cf and <(<ax^ react on one another, for which 
idea cf. Rep, 424a and pp. 97 f. of this paper; Eur. Bacc, 315; HippoL 79; Fr. 
Phoenix 810 favors 0^(t, but in the list of advantages enumerated in Supp, 911 ff. 
^it is not even mentioned (see Nestle, Euripides, pp. 176 ff.); Plato Meno 70 ff.; 
Phaedrus itgd; Rep, l.c., etc.; Isoc. 13. 10-17; 15. 187-92, who seems to value 0^(f 
more at the close of his career than at the beginning; [Plato] w dper^ S79b-d comes to 
the curious conclusion that neither talent nor instruction b of Mtlue, but only Ma, 
fiaipa; Xen. Mem, iii. 9. 1-3; Antisthenes in Diog. Laert. vi. 10; [Dem.] 61. 42; Ar. 
Eth, Nic, 1 1 796, 20; Pol, 1332a, 39; Dion. Halic. in Syrianus on Hermogenes' ffrdffwu 
in Walz, Rket. Gr,, IV, 41; [Longinus] v O^ovt 36. 4, while in 2. i is found the striking 
phrase id% T4xni, — t6 w€^vK4pai which reminds one of Ruskin's "Be bom a genius"; 

17 
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^vff« is found four times in tlie speeches attributed to Gor^ u 
acknowledged as genuine by Blass, but rejected by Jebb and d 
others. The Palamaies opens with the statement Cimror ^ < 
KaTfi^yi^hara riv BvyfTiuv. This is interesting as a Sophistic com 
often found in fifth-century literature and later. Euripides Fr. I 
757 has 

Ti TaiJTn 0(1 



In these places it may be questioned whether ^wnt means human 
separable at death into body which remains and soul which disaj 
or general nature. The probability seems to incline toward the 
Gorgias is almost exactly paralleled by [Lysias] a. 77 ff. : 
voaw ffTTiiv Kai yrfpuys. Here ^liris is certainly our human nature 
is overpowered by disease and age. Again, Isocrates writes, 4. ■ 
litttviov rot fuii (TiufUtra rotf r^t ^vcrtaK drayxoit aniioaxw, which mUSt 
compared with 1. 37, M^ irtpUSjjt Ttjv o-qutoC ipoaiv anaaav a/ia SuiAv^UffB. 
In the latter quotation surely, and probably in the former also, referctra 
is made to human nature. Again, Laws 9236, iropcuon7-tf< girtp Kari 
vCv in>ptvia6t T^v ivBptovivrp' , where human nature is expressly mentioned, 
is to be compared with Laws g$8d, yjjpao-avri TiXcvri) yiyrm-r' Ar mA 
^vatr, and Ttmaeus 8ie, [Aivar«] ^tro yjpta^ iaiv ivl TtAos «ar& ^vnr 
d*ovuTaTot. There seems little difference in the use of ^uVts in all these 
places. Democritus Fr. 297 has At^ts ^vcrtiM. A comparison of all 
these places makes it seem probable that in all of them ^uo-is referred to 
some particular object. The prevalence of the idiom Kara i^wrir would 
give the sentences in which that idiom occurs a more indefinite tone, 
more like the KarBavflv d^uXcrat of Akestis 7S2 or the debemur morti 
of Horace A. P. 63. But even where this indefinite idiom is found I do 



Alcidamaa Soplrisls 3 S,; Eryxias sgSc; Cicero Pro Cadio ts; Pro Archia 1; 
QuiDtllian iii. 5. r; Hor. Ars Poctiia 408; Galen r iuiyr6atat v. 61, Kilhn: itri 
Xpi'V '^X*V fffi Tut dXitSwrdTuir irSpiir tal ip&aLr evrrrHr lal yryv/irtiaiUritt it 
faaiplait XffY'csi'i, 6Tola tIi iirrtr fj iiroiciKTiic^ ^0a3of. tf^', Srar TtutSs tit aSriit 
ttpTitfral, fitTlt toDto XP^'V 'oXXy TdXir iaKT/dflrai . . , . ; Hermogeaes r Itiur t. i- 

Mazimus PloDudn in Wak, Rhet. Gr., V, 440, favors ipiaii. Numerous panllels from 
the later lilCTature are collected by Hobein in his note Co Maiinius of Tyre x. 4; 
and by Boeckh in his edition of Pindar, UI, 195. Diog. Laert. has on interestiiig 
note in iv. 15: irmflral ulw yip lriPdW6tum wtlt/ypaipttr, triTvyx^""'^!' rttrypi^M 
ti iwiTiUiitrot »oiijT>"S, TTaloiwi- fl^Xot rd m*' 4)6a<uit tim, ri ti T^rrji Ipyer- Qn 

the whole Ti»«i see Shorey, *>»'), Mi\4r„, "EinffTii^tTi, in Trans. Am.PMU. Assoc., XL, 
i8s, who there comments at length 00 some verses of Simulus upon this tofuc "id 
collects many parallels. See also rtiaxvi'«'^"ii ii. 230. 
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E' not think there would be felt any specific reference to Nature as a univer- 

1 sal, guiding, and directing force. 

K The same idea is contained in some later phrases with a modem 

B sound, as; to t^* ^wrtuis {wiXtXoyurnivov rtXiK' for death; tow ov tdAv 

f «p6 T^s ^wrttus ^Kovrai «t' airrov (Cicero),' 

The Palameiies also contains a sentence in which <^w7« comes very 
near the meaning "instinct." The author says in section 15: &iovm 
}(pi]fuiT<iiv .... ov}( oE KptiTTOviv t!ov t^s ifnivtuK ifSoySiv, AW' 01 SovXcvoi^n 
Tols 780H1TS. The parallel shows that ^weios has no very strong meaning 

' and b largely rhetorical. As far as it has any definite meaning, it stands 

' lor " the pleasures of ordinary human nature " or " the pleasures to which 
instinct or impulse drives us." Probably it is the latter. It would in 
that case not be very different from St. Paul's "lusts of the flesh." 

The Belen contains an instance^ of the common totm that the real 
nature of objects may be different from what we thinlc or wish so that 
we misuse them. Gomperz thinks the totm original with Prodicus, but 
his only evidence is that drawn from the Platonic dialogues or the pseudo- 
Platonic Eryxias 397 ff. The character of that kind of evidence is else- 
where discussed. The tojtos is found in w &a(nj^ S^iwv ii. 298 of foods 

■ which are good tfivau opposed to a tWiirncvoi tio-tV; Eutkydemus aSirf; 
Lams 8226c; Isocrates 12. 223 S.; Lycurgus Fr. 91; Aristotle Eth. Nic. 
1113a, 20; 1170a, 21; Eth. Eud. 12486, 26; and often. 

^vaa and yivii in Helen, sec. 3, is a mere rhetorical parallelism. 

In the Anonymus lamhlicki ^uit«* is once used adverbially, like nari 

^wriv, and once in the same fragment for the nature of an individual man, 

bodily and mental, almost like our "body" when loosely used tor the 

whole personality, in a usage common in the Bippocratica and elsewhere. 

The instances in the DiaUxeis are elsewhere discussed. 

' Epictetus in Diog. Laert. x. 133. ' 15. 

■ Plut. Comp. Dem. and Ck. j. ' 6. 
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HERODOTUS AND THUCYDIDES 

In Thucydides and Herodotus ^wtk is found in a great variety i( 
meanings. The idioms Ix^ ^wriv, mra <^wnv, and xfi^iofioi ^von irI 
found and are elsewhere discussed. 

Herodotus is fond of using ^wric as a general term to include all tk I 
characteristics and qualities of an object. He speaks of the ^' 

This may be called the '^ natural history" use of ^vb-is. It will be na% 
nized as the meaning of the word in the only Homeric inatftTi^, iti 
found in the Hippocralica' and is often used by Aristotle* in his boob 
on animals. It is not infrequent elsewhere. If the theory of tliig papa 
is correct, this meaning, more than any other, deserves to be called tk 
fimdamental and original use of the word. Once Herodotus has ^in 
for character as defined by birth,' in the usage conunon in the tragedians. 
There are some examples of <l>wns with comparatives which are inteccstmg 
because they throw some light on one of the channels through whkk 
^vo-is came to be used for the normal. Using a manner of ezpresocn 
only slightly different from the conunon idiom dfi€ivw€t a^rol hmrm, 
Herodotus speaks of the Danube as 6Xiyy fi^w^ r^s lc»urov ^mteos.s* The 
Carians are posted in battle with a river behind them, so that they might 
be dfjMyo¥€^ T^s Unknot and not run away." At Delphi there appeir 
two hoplites fMComs 1j mr* MpiSuwiav ^wriv,^ In all these places ^wm 
stands for the usual qualities, the qualities that may be reasonaUy 
expected to appear. From this it is a short way to the ''normal" 
"Human nature" is found three times.'^ 

In Thucydides ''human natiure" is found several times. The plague 
is too much for human nature to endure.^ When human nature sets itself 
to accomplish an end, it is unrestrained by any law.'^ As long as human 



'u. 5. 
• ii. 19. 35. 

* Ul. 22. 

4 ii. 68. 



»u. 71. 

*iiL 116. 

f E.g., r d^^r, ii. 90. 

* E.g., De an, kist, 55006. 



•viL 134. 



xtt 



IV. SO. 
"V. 118. 



» viii. 38. Macan says that this use of 0^tt is poetical for 0vi^, but the use of 
0^(t for the human body is common in the Hippocratica, Isocrates, and elsewhere. 
«*iii. 65, 116; viiL 38. "^ii. 50. i. «*iii. 45. 7. 
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nature remains unchanged, men will in time of stress lose their respect 
for others." Human nature is stronger than law.' The idiom tpvvu 
means human nature in vi. 16. 3, where Nicias says that he is naturally 
envied by his fellow-citizens, i.e., because of the characteristics of ordi- 
nary human nature. Pericles exhorts the women of Athens not to be 
inferior to the general standard of womanly conduct.' Human nature 
is to Thucydides rather a gloomy prospect. It is the selfishness and greed 
that show themselves when plague or revolution tears away the mask of 
law and order that usually restrain those passions. It is the impulse 
to rule one's fellow — an impulse the removal of which is not to be ex- 
pected. It is enough if it be leniently exercised. It is a law of human 
nature that man will rule where he has the power.* 

Thucydides also uses <^«"« for " talent," both in the usual rhetorical 
and Sophistic antithesis with SiSax^,* ^icXtn;*, voiun'' and without any anti- 
thetic word or phrase. He praises Thembtocles as a man who manifested 
exceptional talent for affairs.' Athenian seamen will not be able by 
study and training to gain the ability which to the Corcyreans is natural 
skill.' On the other hand, Pericles in his funeral oration speaks of those 
who hear of a bravery superior to that of their own character.'" Here we 
are once more at the elementary meaning of ^wtk. 

'V. 105. 3: ri irSpiiriior .... Bii warrii fori (Wcftn imyii^at,^ 8» "Pi'S, 

dpx>"- **»■" and ifdy*^ are sometimes combined and sometimes opposed, ^tci 
iyiy-n is probably first found in Eur. Tro. 836. It is also in Oowrfj 1075; Isoc. 4; 84: 
death comes toii rfli ^iatuf iyiytiitt-, r Jiolnj), Bk. I. vi. 4S4: rvp .... Siatorii/rrai 
T* o-UHS tar* <j)6air Jii roi^rSt irAyx^t, while in the same tract, p. 501, irdyt^ and 
4>6fit are twice spoken of as distinct forces: (^"X"') "** liX^oioCrai oBre 8t4 ^tair 
bCti Si' irAytti*. vSiita W oiSitort tiIutJ oiStAi oOTe xari ^liirir oW irr' dfd7iii|i; 
T ff(V«w»,viii. 614: T^i ipiiriBt riir Ariynir; ArAyini ipittut = (put in Plotinus ifl. IJ, 
p.'30, 1. 13, Kirchhoff; see also Basil Horn. I in Hex. 68, 70, 76. A similar phtase 
with like meaning is ArAyx^f eriijp in ir JioItiji, Bk. I. vi. 478; Gor. lltl. 20. The 
[Jislinction noted in » JioIt^i, L, vi. $02, was worked up by Plato Laws 647c and 
Aristotle into a part of the doctrine of the four causes, for which see Newman, Ar. 
Pol., I, 17. 

For the idea of Thuc. v. 105. a, Bismarck's La force prime It droit, cf. i. 76. 3; 
iv. 61. 5; Democritus Fr. 357; Got. Hel.fi; Plato Civ. 4831^, 49011, 49i(;,- £awj 715a, 
73i«, flgou; Dio Prusa 3. 50; (Archytas) In Stobaeus, ed. Wachsmuth, III, 64. Atum, 
Iamb. Fi. 6 contains the opposite view. 




i. 138. 3. See Shorey, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., XXIV, 66 ff. 

iii. 4S- 7; 84. j; iv. 60. t. 

i. 138.3. «i. i«.4. 



.^im. 



CHAPTER VI 

POETS OF THE LATER FIFTH CENTURY 

In the poetry of the fifth century 4>wn^ in both of its primaxy mean- 
ings is a very common word. 

In the mind of Sophocles "birth" and ''character" were very Gkndy 
connected. In most of his plays character is something relatively stable 
and largely dependent on one's birth. The motif of the PkUocieUf 
lies in the difficulty experienced by Neoptolemus violating his native 
veracity. Even after the most strenuous efforts he cannot depart from 
his habitual truthfulness and deceive. This is the old-fashioned GredL 
conception so common in Pindar. Birth determines character. 

So Sophocles sometimes uses ^ucrts where the confusion between the 
meanings ''birth" and "character" is probably purposed and certainly 
complete. Electra says,' "If I am a girl that knows such ways, at least 
I do honor to my birth from you" or "I do honor to your character." 
Odysseus says to Neoptolemus, "I know that your character is such" 
or " I know that your ancestry is such."^ Either will translate the GreeL 
Both may have been in the poet's mind as he wrote. But the use of the 
common phrase ^ucra irc^v«c<{Ta makes it seem that here, too, the word 
^wru stands rather for "character," while the idea of "birth" is thouj^t 
of as one aspect of the general character. This blending of meanings, 
with the emphasis rather on "character" or "qualities" than on "birth," 
is in Sophocles almost common enough to be counted a mannerism. It is 
foimd only once in Aeschylus and but a few times in Euripides. In 
all Sophocles' writings — and he uses the word far more frequently than 
either of the others — there are few sentences where ^wrts means simply 
and alone "moral and intellectual character" with no reference to its 

* Four times ^^tt is thus used for the steadfast character of Neoptolemus — 79, 
874, 902, 1310. 

' 609: t< 7^^ w4^vKa rdi^c tQp ffiyttw tS^t, 

*PkU, 79: 0^ei fft M^ wt^vK&ra r^taOra 0«#Mi^. Cf. also 1. 874: c^ciH^t yiip ^ 
^^(t ffd| tdytpQp, Neoptolemus' character is noble and his birth of noble sires; L 90a: 
rV airoO ^cr .... \ani9 rtt , all things go awry when one abandons the character 
to which he's bom; L 13 10: r^r ^tw d' tfdci^at ....#( ^t l/JXaoret, Neoptolemus 
shows the character (birth?) from which he has sprung. Sophodes is throughout 
speaking of the boy's qualities, but also of his ancestry. 
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origin. Perhaps the word is most nearly so used when it is a cognate 
accusative, as in Ajax 760: !i<m% Mpiiwcv ^vtrw pXairrw.^ Jebb well 
translates by ''born to man's estate." ^vcrtf is used for the birth which 
defines one's social position,' one's family relations,^ age/ sex,^ or of one's 
birth into the human race,^ but in all these places Sophocles is calling 
attention to the queenly character as well as to the queenly birth, to 
the youthful arrogance as well as to the youth of Haemon, to the timidity 
natural to womankind but overcome by Antigone and Ismene, to the 
limited nature of man's estate which could never rise high enough to 
decree the eternal laws of right and wrong. 

In other lines of Sophocles ^ixrtf is sometimes used in connections 
which preclude its referring to birth or even to the character that is the re- 
sult of one's birth. One of the most conspicuous examples is in Ajax 549: 

dXX' avrCic* ^iidt% axrhv iv v6i»m% nr/i^is 
Set ircoXoSafivciV, icd^/MMOv(rAu tf^wrivJ 

The ''character" here spoken of is the character that is the result of the 
exposure of Ajax' son to cruel sights. Oedipus answers the thought that 
he may be kok^ ^ucrcy by alleging that all his crimes were done in ignor- 
ance.* Obviously he is icaicos ^ucriy — that is, "base bom" — ^if ^wris is 



« Cf. also Ajax. 472 and Fr. inc. 739: ^i 7*^ ^ct dp^pt dQ rW ©ftror* Ar ^{Aoit, 
" What birth gives one, that can you never take away." This is more nearly a personi- 
fication of 0^(t than anything else in Sophocles. The personification is, however, 
merely poetical. There is no reason to assume that ^^it here stands for generalized 
Nature. 

' Ajax 1259, 1301; Fr. Aleadae 84; O.C, 212; Track. 379, if the emendation Bvoiia 
for ^AMM, accepted by almost all modem editors, be allowed. Otherwise 0^(f means 
''appearance," which breaks the connection of thought. 

*AfU, 659; El, 325, 1125. 

*Ant, 727; 0,C, 1295: 4>^9i 9€i&r€pot, For the form of the expression cf. the 
Latin minor naiu, 

*0.C, 445 ; fr. Tereus, 524; Track, 1062: ^Xvt ^Ova ko^k dydp6t ^tw, where the 
meaning of the MSS is unchanged by any of the many emendations proposed. 

^Ajax 760; 0,T, 869; Fr. Tereus 531. 

7 Perhaps because of the change of subject made necessary if 4iotMHoS^$ai retains 
its usual passive meaning (as iki Eur. And, 354; Xen. Oec, vii. 32) Liddell and Scott 
wish to make the verb middle here, but Jebb is probably right in using the verb as 
passive. This makes the line mean, ''He must become like me in nature," not "I 
must make his nature like mine." Cf. also 0,T, 674: rotaOrai ^m tlfflw dXyivrai 
^4p9ip; 0,C, 1 194: iv6fdaU i^9v49orrcu ^iw, Jebb translates "mood." Is it not 
rather Oedipus' real and permanent character that is to be charmed out of him ? 

* 0,C, 270. Stephanus translates, "natalibus nefariis," but this line seems entirely 
different from the outwardly similar line, 212. 
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to be interpreted as ''birth" or even as the qualities that are duett 
birth. He is not, however, a bad man, a man whose thoughts and inten- 
tions are evil, because his deeds were done unwittingly. These sentences 
and others like them are very significant. They show that even ia 
Sophocles, however often he may blend the two meanings of ^m^ 
''birth" and "character," these two meanings yet remained so distinct 
that he could use the word in a connection which absolutely exdodes 
all the connotations of the former. There is in Sophocles no instance 
of ^vcrif meaning " birth " which has not also a reference to the eharacts 
of the person. There are at least the lines just quoted in which ^«nc 
meaning "character" has no reference whatever to the origin of that 
character. 

Other lines show that ^uo-is is sometimes used for those qualities 
which lie at the foundation of one's character, just as in Engli.sh we speak 
sometimes of character as something fundamental, distinct from the 
superficial motives and transient moods of life, while sometimes we mean 
the whole intellectual and moral trend of a life, qualities that are passing 
as well as those that are permanent. It is in the narrower sense that 
Electra says' that even when she was little her character was the same 
as it is now, but her thoughts were less developed. Agamenmon spcsik^ 
of men bom into "a hiunan nature" who nevertheless think not as men 
should think. In these places there is implied the antithesis between 
character as given and character as the result of an individual's own 
thoughts and purposes. This is one of the countless forms, and one of 
the earliest appearances of the antithesis between v6fjL09 and ^wns. 

The Homeric and Aeschylean use of ^vo-is for "appearance," the 
outer, physical qualities that present themselves to the eye, is found in 
most of the writers of this period and is common throughout Greek litera- 
ture. In almost all these sentences ^uo-is includes qualities that are the 
result of training or development, as well as those which are natural or 
inborn. Men ask for the "appearance" of Laius, so as to apprehend 
him.' One of the finest examples is in a line spoken by the pedagogue 
in describing Orestes' race: ipofiov S' Urwra^ r^ t^vati rk ripfuira,^ The 
line has been much commented on. Jebb accepts Musgrave's emenda- 

* 1023. • Ajax 760. * 0,T, 740: Adtor ^Artr Tir' cTxe ^pd$ti. 

<£/. 6S6. Sec also Track, 308: rp^ fjuiw yhfi ^19 wdrrtiv Arcipot rQw9t^ 
ytpvata 94 rtt, the last clause of which excludes the interpretation ''age"; Eur. Ale, 
174; Bacchae 54, also 1358, where, however, ^m' is missing in the only MS, and wa$ 
apparently inserted by the Aldine editor, on what authority is not known; Fr. Bdh- 
ropkoni^o; AxistophBntsFr.Aeolosikans; Birds is6g; Clouds 276, $03; Wasps 1071; 
Herodotus a. 5; 3. 116. 
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tion riipirru on the ground that "the limits of the course cannot be com- 
pared to Orestes' splendid appearance before the race." Wecklein does 
not even notice this difficulty and retains the MSS reading, while ad- 
mitting that the emendation is "elegans et probabilis." Schutz' 
rejects the emendation entirely, on the ground that it gives no good 
meaning. EUendt defends the MSS. Dindorf is sponsor for the emenda- 
tion. The figure is certainly bold, but clear enough, and, as it stands, 
is one of the most brilliant metaphors in Sophocles. Its character agrees 
well with the preceding elaborate description of Orestes as he enters the 
course. The comparison of outward appearance to exploits or character 
is common; e.g., Phrynichos is handsome and a fine dresser and therefore 
his dramas are fine; 

oiioia yap imuv ivayxi} rg ijrixra' 
^vaK is also used in many looser ways. It means "manners" or 
"ways of life" when Oedipus says of his sons: 

St irayr' ikiimd tOTs iv A(yvirTi[> vofUKi 

Memeke has rejected these lines as unworthy of Sophocles, but Schiitz 
well pomted out that no fling at the Thehan customs of Oedipus' sons 
could be more bitter than to call them Egyptian. Herodotus uses the 
very words in his description of Egypt and in referring to this very 
custom: t^s Aiyinm'iui' ^uffios «i! tSiv vo/iuiv.* There is also a line in the 
Balrachomyomachia where ^wru appears to have this meaning. The 
mouse speaks to the frog; toi- tis ^wny otStv oiuSmA Again, in a 
fragment of Sophocles someone complains that his destiny is always 
^wrw, just as the moon is always waxing and waning.' 



'Soph. Sludim, p. igi. 

' Aristophanes Thesrno. i6;; cf, also Pind. 0. 8. 19; N. 3. 19; /. 7. 33: 47" >■' 
ifitTir ait aCax"" tfii/ii. Fennell interprets, "He holds virtue to be as fair a poa- 
session as fair physique," but this interpretation of iyti is certainly wrotig. The line 
means he possesses valor no less fair than his physi-qtie; and, notwithstanding Jebb'a 
strictures in the appendijt to his Eiatra, the parallel with the Electra passage is good. 

'O.C. 338. 'ii. 45- 

> 1. 32. Campbell, ed. Rep., II. 317, n. i, says this means "natural endowments," 
and a scholium in Ludwich'sed., p. 114, adds KalytPtiit, but these interpretations give 
the wrong turn to the phiase. The context describes the manner of life of the mouse 
jtad points out its unlikeness to that of the frog. 



Lh *Fr.inc.TS7: 
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The most striking thing about Aristophanes' use of ^hSnt is thegRtj 
frequency of ^wra, as a dative of respect,' generally with so litik mod 
that it dmost forms a periphrasis with the wcurd that it iw^lHW ft] 
uses this idiom eleven times, ^wru^ is also found used in the same^ 
and once ^wrU* occurs. Together these are more than half the m\ 
number of instances in Aristophanes. In scmie of these lines 4>"| 
acquires a more definite connotation because of its opposition to s 
other word or phrase. In Birds 371 the birds are ''enemies by VA] 
but friends in their intentions." In Clauds 877 the boy is ''natonlfl 
eager to know." In Frogs 1 183 Oedipus is unhappy " in his very fair 
But these are exceptions. In all the other examples quoted the vati\ 
^vcrci might almost as well have been dispensed with. In some il| 
reference to '* origin" is precluded, as when Comedy is modest ^fSn* 

Thesmophoriazusae 1 1 contains an example of that blending of men- ' 
ings so common in Sophocles, where "character" and ''origin" aiebo&{ 
implied: 

rov /Ai/r' djcovciy firjO* 6pay. ct 704* Sn^ 

''The constitution, or constitution as defined by origin, of the faculty ci 
sight is different from that of sound." 

• In Birds 691 <^wrir oltavtav ycvcatv re tfcciiy, ^vatv and ywcmr tit 
probably synonyms and mean '^ origin." This is one of the idioms in 
which the meaning of the verb ^w seems to be retained. It goes bad 
to Empedocles Fr. 8. There is a scholium, icuXuk ^vaw ^ircr otmvmw m 
y€¥€<nv Odav, which Rutherford interprets,' "The poet well sa}rs ^Wn» 
olowuiv (origin of birds) but ywo-iv tfewv (nativity of gods)."* It iS| 
however, very doubtful whether Aristophanes intended any such sub- 
tlety. The two corresponding verbs are often found together and are 
apparently used as mere synonyms. For instance, Xenophanes says: 
yrj KM vSwp wdvT* ioB' 8aa i^wvT* rjSk ytVoKnu.^ Plato twice uses the com- 
bination — ^ yiyvtrax re «cai ^ucrou iranra rk Ifiaf and ^uctv re nl ywnSa 
KoX rpi^uv wpoatrdrTtTO vwo rrji 6/toias dyoiy^c* In the speech on Hekn 

attributed to Gorgias there is found ^vo-a kol yevci rk wp&ra .... 4 

' Birds 37; Clouds 537, 877; Frogs 541, 700, 1183, where 0^« metely points t 
pun with »pir 0wrot; Lys. 1037; Plutus 118, 279; Thesmo. 531, 752. 

* Birds 68s; ^^^ ^^'^ in Birds 371; Clouds 1187; Knights 518. 

* Thesmo. 1 1 29. • Fr. 29. 

< Clouds y 537. ' Symp, 197a. 

< Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, I, 480. * Pol, 274a. 
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ywi;.' The same nouns as in Aristophanes are found in Plato Laws 942^: 

rrir ro>v ooccodv dwoXXwrat wi\iu>v re koI {nro&ti/idrwiv ytv€<nv kcll i^i&nv. Here 

the words form a periphrasis. It will be seen that the combination is 
always found in poetry or in poetical prose, such as the highly colored 
oratory of the supposed Gorgias or in a Platonic myth or in the construc- 
tion of a fanciful Platonic law. Nowhere is there any distinction between 
the meanings of the two words. The use of the two words instead of 
one merely adds to the brilliance of the rhetoric. In Laws 886^, &9 
ycyoKcv 1^ wpiorrf ^ucrtc ovpavcv ruv re 3XX<oVf in a highly poetical passage 
with several allusions to Aristophanes, ^vo-tf is perhaps again used for 
^'origin/' as Jowett translates, although it may be a mere periphrasis. 
Mueller renders, '^wie der Hinmiel und das Uebrige, seiner ersten 
Beschaffenheit nach, entstand." Jowett's rendering seems preferable. 
There b an apparent reference to poems like Hesiod's Theogony 116 ff. 
These poems describe the origin of the world and the things in it. 
Nothing is said of their primary essence. With that they were not 
concerned. In a rhetorical sentence describing a poetical, old-fashioned 
view of the world it is natural that Plato should use ^wrts in a poetical, 
old-fashioned sense, such as ''origin" seems to be. 

The meaning ''character" is often found, as might be expected, with 
various shades of signification. It stands for the moral character of 
an individual, base' or otherwise,^ or for the natural qualities or talents 
on which the Sophistic educators laid such stress/ or for the worse qual- 
ities of men to which the predecessors of the Cynic temperament boasted 
that they gave free rein.* 

In Euripides ^uo-tf is used much as in Sophocles. But Euripides 
means by it "birth" far less frequently than Sophocles. "Birth" as 

' 3- " Clauds 352. 

* Clouds g6o. 

* Clouds 4^; Progs iiiSt i45i- 

iLys, 545; Clouds 1075, 1078. The last is probably the earliest occurrence of 
the idiom xp4^M^ 0i^«i. It does not in itself seem to have any sinister associations, 
although it is often used, as in the reference above, where such associations are implied 
in the context.. It is used in Her. 7. 16 of a calm sea: wpti/iara .... 0^ wepwp&w 
^i ri iiavTijt xfioaBai, In Thuc. L 76. 3 the Athenian ambassadors at Sparta think 
Athens deserving of praise because xfin^^t*'"^ ^S d90puT§lq> ^m. Avrt M/ww ^xny, 
they have ruled more justly than they might. In Laws 88oe some laws are enacted 
because of those who have remained unaffected by their education, irtpdficpi xp^M^ywi' 
Tipl 0i^ec. In Isoc. 15. 329 evil men wUl not delay their evil deeds but M^ rj ^6atL 
ri vapoOoTn xP^M^'vvf • In Theodectes Fr. 8. L 7 men unafraid of punishment rj ^n 
XpQrrai, 
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deciding one's position in society is found but twice.' ^«m»''diar- 
acter" is found in most of the familiar connotations. It stands fv 
abiding and permanent qualities that influence one's choices^* for tk 
fundamental qualities of character^ that may be opposed to such in- 
fluences as divine inspiration^ or teaching^ and that resist one's own efforts 
to alter them,^ for pride of character ,? for the moral worth that is de- 
stroyed by self-indulgence;* but it also means character as a whde, with 
no reference to originality or permanency, any qualities that may at any 
time distinguish one man from another.' In this way it is paralleled with 
X^/Att," rpoiroi," ^Oo9.^ It appears also as " talents," the qualities that 
distinguish clever men from weaklings/^ perhaps first so in Eurqndes. 
Weak and almost periphrastic instances occur, but not frequently. In 
Fr. BeUerophon 290 Sv&pa lirxypov ^vo-ct almost = &v&pa laxyfiov. In Oresies 
420 TO 6€tov 8' ifrrl roiovToy ^ikrct almost =rocovrov. This is the usage 
so frequent in Aristophanes and common in Plato and later writers. 
It is exactiy similar to Troades 672, ro OffpMB€i . . . . rg ^wru JUurmu, 
except that in the latter case there is much more emphasis on the words 
rj ^ixrci, while in the line from the BeUerophon ^vcra might be omitted 
and the meaning of the line would be changed but littie. In Hippdylus 

377 Kara yyai/Ai^s ifwnv^Kara yv(i»/iii;v=purposively. 

In Euripides the way can be seen preparing for the use of ^vcnf for 
''human nature" with the psychological and moral associations of 
present-day language. In the phrase iyOptawov ^wrtf, however, it is 
sometimes a mere periphrasis, like yviafirji f^wriv above. ''No man is so 
unfeeling."*^ "The poison has what potency against a man?"«« "No 
burden is so great that a man cannot endure it."'^ "The altar of Per- 
suasion is in man."'7 <<To weep for a friend lies fixed in the nature of 
man."** "Why weep for death which we mxist pass through because of 

» Fr. Hypsipyle in Ox. Pap., VI; No. 852 Fr. 60. 1. 24; Iph. Aid. 448. Once 
^^it«the purely physical act of birth, Fr. Erechtheus 360 1. 38. 

« Fr. inc. 904. * Fr. mc. 963. < Bacc. 315. 

s Hec, 598; Hippol. 79 unnecessarily bracketed by Dindorf. 

• Ft. Ckrysippus S40; Ft. Peleus 617. 
iFT.PhrixusSs4; Supp.SS4. 

• Fr. AnUope 187. 

• Fr. Hypsipyle 759; Iph. Aid. 930; Med. 1343. 

«• HeracUidae 199. ** El. 390, 941 ; Fr. Polyidos 634. »* Ortst. 3. 

" Iph. Aid. 558. *< Hec. 296. " Fr. AnUgone 170. 

» Med. 103. ** Ion 1004. «• Fr. Phrixus 834. 
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OUT human nature."' Here there is a graduated scale of sentences, 
ranging from those m which ^wns is almost a mere periphrasis with 
ivtipunrou to those in which it has become the name for that abstract 
sum of qualities that go to make up a man's life. 

Further, Euripides uses <tti<T« for Nature, for the general and objec- 
tive whole, the equivalent of o Koa-noi and ™ oXov. Of the three places in 
which Euripides so uses ^wns the earliest datable, which is also the earli- 
est datable instance in Greek literature, is Troades 886, where prayer is 
offered to Ztus d/ AvayKi) ^Atvk tlrt voCs ^porSiv. The alternatives 
seem to be "natural law" and "human purpose" or "a mind like that 
of men." There is here, then, a definite statement of the opposition 
between a teleolt^cal and a mechanical view of the world, although 
the teleology was probably of that imperfect kind so keenly criticized 
by Plato, In Bacchae 896: 

TO r' Iv XpOVIfl fUlKplf VOfUfl^OV 
CMl <^l!0'U T( WtlfiVMO^,' 

is a protest in poetry against the Sophistical separation of vofioi and 
tftimt — a separation so earnestly opposed by Plato. According to 
Euripides in the Bacchae, both nature and convention are to be honored. 
Lastly, there is the fragment from an unknown play that so beautifully 
describes the blessedness of him who spends his days apart from the 
anxieties of public life; mBopmv •ftvatoK noir/ioc.J Here for the first time 
Nature is spoken of as an object of study. The word is almost equivalent 
to "natural science." 

In the fragments of the minor poets of this century ^uVw often occurs, 
but there is little that can help m tracing the history of the word or of 
the idea of nature, A fragment from a play probably written by Critias 
speaks of a self-originated being, irai^tuv ^litrii- i/iTrKiiavB' * Ilavruii' <l>v<riv 
here undoubtedly means "all Nature," but it is to be noticed that the 
generalization is to be inferred from the context. The words taken by 

■ Fr. Hyp!ipyU 757. 

' Nesde, Euripides, p. 429, a. %2, rightly objects to the interpretations of Weckleio 
aad Bruho. Introduction to Bacchae, p. 13, both of whom imply that what obtains 
through long time obtains the force of nature. The lines are an instance of the so-called 
polar conalniction discussed in the section on Plato. 

■ Fr. be. 910. 

• Fr. Eur. /'«i>ifA00J5(j3, assigned to Cntias by Wilamowitz, Cur. ^iMtela, p. 166, 
&nd Diels, Variokratiker, 11, jtp. Nauck leaves the question open, but inserts under 
Euripides. The play may have been assigned to Euripides because of Critias' dis- 
grace. 
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themselves might as well mean ''the nature of all the things that are," 
as the same words are apparently used, e.g., in v iuunfs Bk. L vL 486. 
Twice in these fragments ^uo-ts means "talents." There is the often- 
quoted line from the PkUacUtes of Antiphon the tragedian: rk^ 
KparovyLtv £v ^ucrci vucmyABa,^ and a couplet from the comedian Eupolis: 

vws yaif> ^ycvov Siiicatos; 

4 likv ^vcrts TO fityurrov ^v, Iwura Sk 

icdyw wpo$vfiia9 r^ i^wru <ruvcAafi/3avor.* 

The word is also used in connections which seem to have no ocmnotatian 
of originality. Ion says that king wine shows us what things are good.* 
Critias ridicules a popular god by saying that he "sports a chamrtff 
divine. "4 Agathon Fr. inc. 21 speaks of ^iXoroyoi ^vtrcis. Tnstancis 
like these are common enough to show that there is implied in ^mtns no 
necessary reference to the original character of the qualities denoted bj 
the word, while in the quotation from Evenus' such a reference is im> 
possible. 

* Fr. 4. For the sentiment, cf. Laws S92 b, 
' Fr. 91 y cf. Eur. Fr. Phoenix 810: 

) Fr. 1, 1. 12: tQw dyaBQw fioffiKt^ otwot fdci^ ^6ffi», 

* Fr. Sisyphus i, 1. 19. * See n 4, p. 13. 



CHAPTER Vn 
THE HIPPOCRATICA 

In none of the writings coming from the fifth century is ^vcris used 
more frequently than in the collection of medical tracts that has been 
gathered together under the name of Hippocrates. Much has been 
written of late years on the date of these writings, and there is yet no 
agreement as to the results of the labor that has been spent upon this 
problem. But a growing body of opinion has been inclined to refer 
the more important dociunents of the collection to the fifth century. 
Heidel,' Gomperz,* and Fredich' are outspoken in their conviction of the 
correctness of this conclusion. While Poschenrieder,* Wellman,* Christ,* 
and Diels^ are more conservative in their statements, agreeing that the 
collection was made about the middle of the fourth century, it is notice- 
able that all these scholars assign many tracts to the fifth century, and 
that in the fifth edition of Christ many more are so assigned than was 
the case in the fourth edition. It is manifestly impossible to date pre- 
cisely any one of these writings, but taken together they give an impres- 
sion of crudity of style and simplicity of thought which make it hard to 
refer them to any date later than the close of the fifth century. Perhaps 
it would be correct to say that, even if some of them were composed later, 
the minds of the authors were living in the thought of the earlier period, 
so that their testimony to fif th-centiu7 language and ideas would be of 
value. They seem to contain no reference to events or doctrines that 
are known to be later than that date. They are filled with discussions 
such as were carried on by the Sophists. Their science is that of Em- 
pedocles and Diogenes. There is apparently no reference to the peculiar 
teachings or methods of Socrates or his school. Moreover, for the pur- 
pose of the following pages it is peculiarly safe to treat the collection as 
a whole, because of the great frequency of the word and the similarity 
of usage found in the different writings, with the exception, of course, 
of some obviously late dociunents, as, for example, the letters. 

^ Op, cU., n. lo. ' Cr. Denk., I, 237. 

^Hipp, Untersuch., p. 11. 

^"Aristoteles im Verhftltniss zu den Hippo kratischen Schriften," Bamberger 
Programm, 1887, P* 4* 

s Pr, Gr. AerbUe, I, 51. ^ I*, 596. "* Quoted in Gomperz, note on he, cit. 
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In these documents the most frequent use of ^vm is almost equiva- 
lent to our words "constitution," "temperament." According to the 
differing constitutions of different patients must the phjrsidan vary his 
treatment, say the books repeatedly.' This is the same thought that is 
several times repeated in poetry, except that the ^wns with which the 
poets are concerned is not the physique; e.g., Euripides Fr. ifdamppc 
494: 

r^ fikv Kotafi komow ovSht ytyreroi 
ywKUicoSy ioBXSf^ S* ovStv ccs vwtpfioXgpt 
w€<fivt^ aifUivW Suii^€pov(n 8' ai ^utras.' 

The weaker "constitution" is more likely to succumb to disease or hard- 
ships.^ A healthy "constitution" has other needs than when diseased.^ 
Men's constitutions can be compared with landscapes, sometimes bleak 
and bare, sometimes well watered and covered with trees,' and these 
"constitutions," including also mental and moral traits, are the product 
of natural siuroundings and can be so explained,^ as can also the diseases 
incident to them, by intelligible causes, so that there is no need of refer- 
ence to superstition.^ A "constitution" inclined toward pulmonary 
tuberculosis is more sensitive to the attack of that disease in the early 
sunmier than at any other time.' Strong drugs must not be given when 
the "constitution" is weak.' The seasons affect "constitutions" 
differently, some men being more healthy in summer, some in winter.** 
Men's "constitutions" are plump because of an excess of the watery 
element." These illustrations are sufficient to show in general the varied 
way in which the Hippocratica most commonly employ the word ^uns. 
This usage is found everywhere in the collection, in writings presumably 
the earliest as well as in those presumably the latest, in those destined 
for purely scientific readers and in those prepared for a popular audience, 
in those which definitely trace this "constitution" to a spectdatively 
determined origin in certain elements and in those which boldly proclaim 
the utter futility of such an attempt. 

« » irfitAw iiL 440, 538; «• d^/wf ii. 58, 90; «" Mp**" 'a«/5«X^» iv. 94, 292; ^ ^^PX^^ 
titTfUKf^t i. 624; d^piff/iiol iv. 486; «• Stalrtit Bk. III. vi. 592; w ^wfir vi. 98. 

« Cf. also I ph. Aid, 558: did^f^oi 8i ^i^ecf fiporQw dtduffopoi di rp^oi. 

* » dpxaliit Inrpuc^t i. 576, 596. 

* 586. • 56, 84, 90. • « hri9riiuQ9 Bk. I. ii. 604 . 
» w difMw iL 58. 1 78-80. • «• T^w vi. 340. 

» ^puriMl iv. 486; cf. w xvfiiQp V. 496. 

« w 0ia/rift iryiui^ vi. 74; cf . also v rirttw often. 
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Very frequently the "constitution" of an individual is traced to its 
supposed origin in the two pairs of opposites which proved so tempting 
to the earlier physiologists. The writer of wtpi Sounds gives much atten- 
tion to this speculative physiology. E.g., those who have a constitution 
composed of the rarest water and the driest fire will continue longest in 
good healthy some to the age of forty years, some even to extreme old 
age.' If, however, the constitution be one composed of the wateriest 
fire and the densest water, the result is watery and hot, and such will 
suffer most in the spring and least in the autumn. These same differ- 
ences of composition explain, not only physiological characteristics, but 
moral and intellectual as well.' The author of wtpl dcpwy continually 
speaks of those with watery constitutions.^ It is a favorite idea that 
certain kinds of constitutions are peculiarly susceptible to particular 
diseases because of their composition.^ These places are explained by 
Foesius Oeconomia, "haec simt ipsius corporis natura ex quibus corpus 
ipsum constituitur." This explanation is exactly the same as is given 
by Burnet *to ^vo-i^ in the pre-Socratics. It seems that this interpretation 
is subject to the same objections here as there. There is no evidence 
that the writers of these tracts mean by ^vo-tf the elements out of which 
human bodies are formed. Everywhere ^utrts is used for the result of the 
mixing. It is the constitution produced by the mingling of the elements, 
not the elements that are mingled together. A much more accurate inter- 
pretation is that of Galen. He says that 4^wris is equivalent to t^f ^«c 

ra>v irp^Tiov oTOi;(CiW Kpcunv and that this meaning is ro tcvpulmror T€ 
Kol wpSiTov (rtf/JLouvofievov, o icaJB* avr^v /AoXiorra r^y ovcrcav lari r^s ^vcrcws.^ 

This same equivalence between ^wrtf and icpcun^ is foimd in the Hippo- 
erotica} Sometimes, as in the ir ^vcrios avOp^wms, the human constitution 
is thought of as composed of the four fluids. These are themselves 
the product of wet and dry, cold and hot, but the writer thinks it 
foolish to try to probe more deeply than the inmiediate physiological 
compoimds. Often the ^uo-is of the body or of an organ is no more than 
its anatomical character. So in the passages from the «* dy/iur and the 
w dpOpov ifjifiaX^i cited in the section on Kark 4^wrw. The «• rowtar, a 
description of the parts of the body, begins as follows: ^wtk rov aw/Aaro^, 

' Bk. I. vi. 508 f. * Bk. I. vL 518. * ii. 46, 50, 74. 

4 d^ptrficl iv. 480, 606; V vnActtv Bk. IV. vii. 560; » ^^*ot ikwBpiiwov vi. 42-52. 

s De Hipp. d^pia/Ml KQhn xviL Ft. ii. 529, 565. 

^ V yvpaiMlww viii. 238: Ziccirr^r di ical rdt ^vtat. There follows a discussion of 
ph3r8ical characteristics based on the mixing of the four elements. 
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dpOT tax ir lifTpix^ Xoywu,' 7 *w7is ric ^TTpfuv" refers to the airangeinait, I 
size, and position of the organ. So <^Mris is used for the conslituUon af 
women, sometimes fully expressed, ^ ^iJo-is ii yvwu«ii).J sometimes wilb- 
out the adjective, tdvto (to miTa/iijvia) fv rj &pxS ''ff ^wrti inr^pfo.' 
Derived from this is the use of ^ </>wr«5 or of to icara ^wrii^ for the mensc!. 

In all the foregoing connections ^wns may refer to any specific ofpa 
as well as to the body as a whole. It is oftenest so used in the mosi ' 
general way. The i^ivn have a spongy nature,' In the anatomy of tlw 
intestines (nara r^v toE ivripou ^ihtiv Kai ttiv t^s <roinratnp KoOdip) then 
are many parts SO closely related (dStX^i'fios) that one cannot functioD 
without the other.' The lung is lilce a honeycomb,' The brain shon 
the characteristics of the vnpa.'" Lilce phrases are used of the twX^?' 
the iropoi," the imia,^ the /t^poi." Sometimes the composition of the 
organ is referred to, as is sometimes the case when the reference is to the 
body as a whole. In winter and spring the icotXioi are warmest ^vn>i 
i.e., in composition." " Such is the ^wtk of a good mind," says the writef 
of IT SmcTip after explaining its composition from the four eleoients.' 
Sometimes ^vois refers merely to the normal condition of an organ, u 
it often does to the normal condition of the whole body. Even those 
who have a straight throat <^uati, i.e., naturally, have difficulty tn 
breathing if the second vertebra shifts inward." The head of the thigh 
and the neck of the joint are ^wrtt, normally, aslant,'' 

Likewise ^uo-ts is used for the character of anything whatsoever — of a 
country, to which the characters of its inhabitants usually correspond;"* 
of water, which does not return to its original character after freezing 
and melting;"* of the ingredients of bread, each of which has its own 

' vi. 178; ef. the beginning of the fiex^"*' iv. 340: tartar ^iJjif SaKT6\Mi' fifo 
irXti tal iaria (at tp9pa, etc. 

'I a.olr.,iBk. I. vi. S04. *ird0ip"''viii. 444; iwiiitiuat Bk. VI. V, 356. 

> r wt^0ttiitt viii. 466. * ' iiirur viii. 556: i>i"t (dt/Mit) ffTOTYMqt. 

* » ^ivtot B-OiJIou vii. 494. ' r tpf/Hiir iji^Xflt iv. 146. 

• *w-l*il*uii» Bk. Vn. V. 468. • r iraritn^t viii. 538: fi"" TtrtfiJiriiiSip. 
"T iyp&f x/i^ioi vi. IS4: T^ 4iittDt T^i KV/niSoui; cf. »■ ipSfiur i/iPoMji I 
" r yvimiitlar viii. ij», " r iialn|i, Bk. I. vi, 521. 
u/ritil/udi'Bk.II. V. 114; T ir Kt^XiTpuiiiTuriii. 226; fwxXuir iv. 340. \ 
•* r SuUr^t Bk. I. vi. 504, 

t d^w^Mf iv. 466. " r tpepvw /fi^Jiflt iv. 1 78, 

*Bk. Lvi. S18. "Same, 240: *i«rn »»#uiiiJt. 

"vUpitt U. SiS, 90; -r aiofrqi Bk. n. vi. 5»8: x"*"*" ^'" «"' **»". 
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mil <^v<nv;' of drugs;' of the winds;' of ox meat,* which is 
«pj3\7Tw. 

It is not always certain just how much these writers include under the 
which they propose to discuss. The author of v ifiwriiK yvwuKtiijt 
begins as follows; irtpl S< r^t yuvaiKd'ijs tftvvuK Koi roinjfiaTiiiv raSc Acyu.^ 
This is the general topic of his discussion. Soon he analyzes this general 
topic: &a')(ivw<rKtii' Ttii Tt ^uo-ias riov yuKUKtuv icai To? iJXiKuif icui ros wpat 
""^ ToJs rojTow ov &v p. Plainly the meaning of •ftvai.i is now limited. 
It now refers to the particular constitution of the individual as modified 
by its constituent elements, moist and dry, hot and cold. 

Often, but chiefly in those books of the collection which are supposed 
to he of later origin, tpvris means simply "the body," not the qualities 
ol the human physique, but the physique in which those qualities inhere; 
Dot the nature of the thing, but the thing itself. In one way this is 
parallel to the common and popular use of •t>vcnt for one's moral or intel- 
rJectual character, but practically it is much more concrete because the 
iy seemed so much more tangible. It is ahnost exactly a parallel 
the use of ^wris for outside Nature. Just as from a word which first 
for the qualities of things it became a word which stood for the 
things themselves in their totality, so from representing the physiological 
qualities of a human being it came to represent the body in which those 
qualities inhered. If the body does not of itself exhibit the excretions 
which are necessary for a diagnosis, art has discovered means which 
constrain it to do so.* The bodies of all are untaught, <ttvirui -raimjv 
mSojcToi, and yet perform their functions.' The bodies of men are their 
physicians; the body itself finds out for itself the means, not with any 
exercise of inleltigence. Wmking is an example; the body is untaught 
and does what is required without ever having learned how.' The body 
provides everything for everybody.' to /iijSlv rg ^wrti jraflw yikco-Aii 
means "that no mishap befall the body."" Air is no food for the human 
body." opyaro roTaiv 7 ^litriv apwdiii Ttii' ^ipa means "organs by which 
the body takes in air."" The body becomes the carrier of all the diseases 
of the physical frame.'^ In all these places there is little or no question 

' »■ ipx^h* l^pfv* i. 6oo- ' ixiBjiiilai Bk. VI. v. 314. 

» w tuUTvt Bk. I. vi. 468. • r T(»^3( ii. loi. 

1 Same Bk. H. vi. 530, 534. ■" ir,Si,»ii>' Bk. SI. v. 102; i iW«-» viii. 566. 

*-r JuUrigt 6(4ur i-A^a ii. 48S. " ' XBpili)! ix. 83. 

•vii. 313. "Same, S4. 

* r T/j^nit vi. 14. u Ewcuitl rptiyniiaitt v. 700. 
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of the constitution of the body, nor of its origin, nor of the &ct tint 
different constitutions have a different composition or require a different 
treatment. Although with somewhat varying emphasis, ^wn/s is here 
just the human body, essentially alike in all and possessed of commoii 
attributes. 

^uort9 b often used for the nature of the race or ''human nature," 
generally with the addition of some noim or adjective, such as M p m nt 
or Mpwrtvr/, but also without any such addition.' In the Hippocratia 
human nature always, I think, means the physical nature of men, the 
common physical characteristics of the race. Sometimes these are con- 
trasted with the characteristics of species of animals or with those of the 
animal kingdom,' showing the crude beginnings of an attempt to study 
comparative anatomy' or comparative embryology.^ 

It is often difficult and sometimes impossible to assert definitely 
whether human nature refers to the abstract conception of human nature 
or to the nature of any and every man, no matter who, or to the nature 
of some particular individual or class of individuals. Sometimes the 
reference is perfectly plain. When it is said that drugs should be used 
Kari i^voriv Udxrrwnv,^ the writer evidently means that the quantity 
should be proportioned to the physique of the individual patient 
Another tract speaks in the same way of those oXxn yoAa rpo^ Kara ^vcnr.* 
*EirtSi;/iii(tfv Bk. I says that the physician must make his diagnosis on the 
basis of the common constitution of all men and from the particular 
constitution of the sick man.? Human nature is here the abstract sum 
of the characteristics common to humanity. But when it is said that 
cheese cannot be harmful to all human nature because it does not affect 
all men unpleasantly,* it is evident that all human nature means all men 
collectively and that woo^; tq dvOpwrivjj ^uo-ct is almost synonymous with 
iravTo? ^utriv Mpiawov yvcumi &r,» which, though Littri translates " toute 
la nature humaine," seems to mean ''all men" distributively. When 
it is said that hunger b a mighty foe of human nature,'® it makes abso- 
lutely no difference whether the phrase is translated '' the constitution 

> w dtalriit Bk. I. vi. 486 without the article; 490 with the article. «* 4^x<^^ 
IrrrfMCfis i. 576, 578 with article; 620, 622 without article. 

>«- ^vffQw vi. 98: 9ia^p€i ffQfjM [here* species] vi&fJMTos koI 0d^ct ^^lot mbI 

1 w dpOfmw ififioKiit iv. 116. "* ii. 670. 

4 w 0<^iot vaidlov vii. 530. ' r dpxa^i^f lirrpucijs i. 624. 

s w rhwav vi. 340. • » Jtoiriyt Bk. I. vi. 468, 470. 

• » rpo^f ix. no. " » <*^x«% lyrrpucfjt i. 584; see also 600, 602. 
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of a man" or "human nature." <^i«ris r&v iv$p<arov sometimes means 
"the nature of the individual man," his nature as it differs from others, 
as in the passages just cited from the -r Btatn;^, and is equivalent to lieatmpi 
^wriv on the same page. Sometimes the same phrase means "the nature 
of any and every man," as when it is said that the precursors of civiliza- 
tion began to mLx and cook foods TrKatrtrovret inii-ra irpw TTjv Tov IrBfrnTou 
^ikrtv r€ leai Svva^iv.' ^uris iv&pwTtav is also Used in ihis latter sensc. 
The nature of any and every man is like men sawing wood, both attract- 
ing and repelling foreign matter, just as one of the sawyers pushes the 
saw from him while the other draws it toward himself.' "In human 
nature there are seven ages"' is at the same time another instance of 
this usage and perhaps the first example in literature of a fancy that has 
ever since found its place in the poetry of the world. Sometimes " human 
nature" is no more than the human body, as when the author of the 
w <^iauK AvBpunrov ridicules further inquiry into human nature than con- 
cerns the external qualities.' 

This great variety of connotation makes the distinction between the 
nature of the species and that of the individual hard to draw and often 
removes the distinction altogether just because in a normal individual 
the two natures coincide. So <^iwis comes to be used for the normal 
condition or the normal position of an organ or of the human body. In 
the anatomical books "uTi ifivaiv is frequently so used. Examples are 
given in the section devoted to Kara ifivaiv. But examples are common 
enough outside that idiom. A brain may be Btpi^^TiptK t^s ^uirios or 
vypoTtpo^ yii-i •tivuiiK^ This is paralleled in the same page by iropo t-6 Iftw 
and mvovB-t] tiaSoi rapa, ttjv iftocriv o fj.fi itiiSei. SipfiaivtfrBai vapa i^Ariv is 
contrasted with tv rg itaduijj ipuxponjTifi Eyelids are ira^vrtpa rift ^iJiTiOS-' 

The bladder may be BtppavS^ p-aXXm t^« ^uctuw.' 'Ai ii.^Tpai « rqv ^vaw 
T^v vyuxvifv f«roirT(4)<ri.' The old Greek proverb, p,i^v ayay, receives 
this statement: o£ nXtfriiov^, oii Xiiiot, ouS' oXAo ovSiv i.yo.$av, o rt flv 
ItSXXw T^s ^vaioi p." The writers of the books on bone fractures and 

' T J^x'^l* 'iTpucTi i. 578; cf. * ipitun iutfii-wtiv vi. 54. 

•t BaiiTijt Bt. I. vi. 478. ' IT <jSiow»M» viii. 636. *vi. 31. 

' w Iffiijt raivov vi. 388; cf. * t4tiu» vi. 316: iri)r [i w\iituat] jiaXXoi- ^JiparSs 



• V ra^r vi. 39S. 

T»(V«tix. 156; cf.i-l«P 
» IT Uput u. 38; cE. also 

^^^_ • Same, 14: ci-'nCvmr] 

^^^b> d^ptffful iv. 



is inffKviitrirtiit, r^t ^^loi 



. 190; » IripQr Xf+f'oi 
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dislocated bones use expressions of this type more frequently tbm di 
any others. A bone may be crushed while yet remaining in its nonol 
position,' or it may be crushed out of its normal positioi^ and diim 
inward by the blow. This is equivalent to a similar use of woplk ^ 
and vapk rrfv f^wnv. In certain dislocations of the joints the muscles ue 
strained out of their proper place.' The physician must bring the puti 
to their right normal position and with fingers and bandage aUke most 
straighten the parts that are dislocated and distended contrary to thdr 
normal position or condition.^ When a bone has been dislocated inwud, 
the ball of the joint must be pushed back to its normal position.* Tk 
normal position of the hip joint is where the head and neck of the thi^ 
are.^ Bones are sometimes more, sometimes less, dislocated from thdr 
normal position.^ If the leg is used in its natural position, exeidse 
strengthens it.' These idioms appear also in Herodotus. In the winter 
the Danube is its usual size, only it becomes a little larger than usual 
because of the rains.' If the Carians have the river behind them and 
cannot flee, they will be forced to be braver than their wont.** Tio 
hoplites larger than ordinary men pursued the spoilers of the temple of 
Delphi." In the first two of these instances the comparison is madewiA 
what is customary to the individual and does not differ much from the 

> V tQw iw ice0. Tp^fjuirtap iii. 20o: iv rj iwvrod ^6an; cf. also 304 twice, Sio; 
V ApSptitw iiA^\%t iv. 236: i9 ri d^x^^V ^^et. 

* w tQp iv Kt^, TfHa/idTtav iii. 204: iK r^t ^tos; cf. also 2IO twice, 314 twioe, 
218, 220 twice, 236, 248; V wo^wv Bk. I. vi. 158: (h-t &v rod ^A/uirot ^crlrf H Tfi 

i w dpSpttp ifi^Xfit iv. 146: iXKowAfUPoi KtU irrttp^woi wapii ^6auf, 

<Same, 266: d^wep KiipowXaffriorra xM '* ^^'^ ^6at9 r^iv imU^w 9rfm9 oU r4 
iKKtkXtfjJpa Kal rd ffvrrerafiipa rapd riiw ^j&viw. 

i V iyfiQw iiL 546: it rijw ^ir; cf. also w ApSptgw ififioX^ iv. 88, xx8, 228, ijo, 
144, 154 twice, 166, 168, 264, 266. With these should be compared v dy^idy iiL 554: 
^f riiwiwrroQ ^&ffiw; 556 it riiw dpx^^V^ ^&aip; w Ap$fMw ifi^Xi^ iv. X28, 164, 392, JOt. 

^ Same, 246: "h Y^ ^^<t rod lax^^^ '''^^ doriov roArff f koL If JCt^oX^ md 6 mix^ 
rod fiiipoO; cf. 258: ifyialpovva if 0l^<t ofh6» wi^vK€w, 

1 V ApSptitv ifi^Xift iv. 262 : dvowiid^ dvb r^t ^^tot. Probably this is all that is 
meant by ^v ai /i^pai vptfUoffiw iivriptg rift ^^tot {w yvpoiKtiuw viii. 316) and ^ at 
l»,9jfrpai wpoiXB^iaiw f^ r^f ^^tot {w d4»6/ww viii. 460), although Fuchs and Littrfi 
translate by "genitalia feminea." Cf. » r^taw vi. 344: [«U i^ipai], Ary *» Irrfi 
^lot furoKUffiOitaffif where Littr6 correctly translates "de sa poaition naturdle." 

* r Ap$pw9 infio^fit iv. 252: iw rj 0i^ei duurarai, 

* 4. 50: ^ot rep iorlf 6\iytf re /tn/ltaw rijt iwvrod ^169 wt, 
""v. 118: dfte^ivref r^t ^^lot. 

" viii. 38: /i^^>rat 4 jcard di^pcirwr ^Oviw, 
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ordinary idiom dftciWcf iwrrwv.^ In the third example the reference is 
specific, to what is usual in the class ''men." This is another example 
oi the line of thought that led up to the use of ^wris for ''normal." It 
referred to the characteristics of a class as a whole. Whatever corre- 
sponded with these characteristics was the usual, the normal, the 

expected, «cara i^wriv or ix^ ^uo-tv. 

^ucrts is often translated as if it had been generalized and was used 
for universal Nature. Thb is quite certainly much less frequent than 
ordinarily supposed. In the Hippocratica it would be difficult to pre- 
sent a single passage in which ^vm^ can be shown to mean Nature as a 
whole. Certain idioms which may be an exception to the foregoing 
statement will be noticed later, but in most of the places in which ^uo-ts 
is commonly translated Nature it means "human nature" or "the 
human body" or "an individual's constitution." 

There is no doubt that ^uo-ts often means " human nature as a whole " 
when used without the addition of Mpiawov or any such equivalent word 
or phrase. In the w ^x^^V IffP*^ it is said that early men made every 
preparation to satisfy the nature and the powers of man, because they 
supposed that, if those foods which were too strong for the body to assimi- 
late were used, there would result pain and disease and death.' There 
can here be no question that ^vatt unaccompanied means "human 
nature " or " the human body," it does not matter which. This v ^x^V 
Ifrrpuaj^ professes to be written in untechnical language, and so it is. 
In it ^urts is used sometimes for "human nature," i.e., the physical 
qualities of mankind;^ sometimes for the individual, different tempera- 
ments of particular persons.^ In the latter case the temperament is 
never analyzed into constituent elements. The author is very firm 
in his convictions that no hard-and-fast distinctions of this kind are in 
anyway useful. Each individual person mxist be considered by himself. 
Formal classifications like that into the four temperaments are idle. His 
chief thesis is this: Just as primitive men changed the food of mankind 
from that which the beasts had used to that which was suitable for human 
nature, so the true physician will regulate his patient's food, drink, and ex- 
ercise by considering what is suited to his particular constitution and his 
particular environment.' In order to do this there is needed a knowledge 

' viii. 86 and often. 

' i. 578: rkifffforrtt wdrra vfAt r^w roO divOptiwov ^6ffi9 t§ xal d^wafuw, 4iye6/»tP0t 

9m S^a itJkw hw iexvp6rtpa 9, od dvnftf'crcu xparitiw ^ ^^ct Kuehlewein's text 

varies widely, but the differences are unimportant for the present puipose. 

» 584. * 576, 624. » S74--84. 
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of anatomy' and of the effect of various concrete foods or pnctioB 
upon various concrete kinds of people.' It is useless to know what mi 
is, how he first came into being, and of what he was made in the bq;iimim. 
Such knowledge has no more to do with medicine than with paintingi 
If gained at all, it can be gained only by empirical inquiries of the kbd 
mentioned above and can be learned when one rightly understands tne 
medicine. This last sentence is often taken to mean that a knowledge 
of Nature can be obtained only by a study of medicine or "from noothff 
point of view than that of medicine."^ Nowhere in the whole essty ii 
there any reference to the study of Nature as a whole. The authn's 
purpose has no relation to such studies. The foregoing inteipretatkn 
has forced Ilberg to delete rrp^ Irirpuc^. If the sentence be inteipieted 
as above, the text presents no difficulty. Moreover, to pass bom a 
true knowledge of medicine to a knowledge of Nature is not in accor- 
dance with the teaching of the author. He explicitly says* that bxfiiir 
edge of things in heaven and under the earth must be sought by metm 
of "h3qpotheses," while true medicine is to him the very opposite of 
a ''h3qpothesis." It is noteworthy that Empedodes wrote much on 
physiology, so that even the phrase KaOdmp "EfivcSojcX^s i) IXAm oS *^ 
^urtos ycy/M^ao-tv may be used as has been suggested. 

Between the one school of medicine which the writer opposes and 
the opposite the difference was one of method. The former believed 
in an abstract treatment of diseases, in rigorous classifications whidi 
grouped many particulars into general classes and laid much »mpha«k 
on the study of origins and causes. The author of w ^xP^i^ tiDfNKyc 
maintains that these methods are absolutely worthless and impracticable 
and stands for a comprehensive observation of the facts of health and 
its causes and hindrances as outlined above. This distinction can in a 
general way be traced through most of the writings of the Hippocraik$ 
and is often referred to in the works of Plato and Aristotle.* The most 
clear and exhaustive statement of the distinction is to be found in this 
treatise. The newer physicians were using the results of philosophic 

> 626. ' Gomperz, Gr. Denk., I, 241. 

•62off. <S72. 

* Most clearly in Gor. 500^ ff., and Laws 720b ff. Also referred to in Phaaim 
270 ff.; Gor, 465a ff.; Laws Ssyd, Plato of course admires those who think a knowl* 
edge of 0^tf essential. Cf. Rep, 525c, where Plato desires the guardiani to know 
number m^ liutrtKQtf dW Iwt Ar irl B4aw ri/t tQw dpiBfiQw 0^ewt d^lmtrrai. See also 
p. 57, n. 8. Isocrates is inclined to ridicule this emphasis on ^it in any brandi 
of science; see 12. 240; AcaX^ct, chap. 8, in a Sophistic way sounds the prmiie of 
this knowledge of ^^ct. 
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3y and hence came to be known as ^vo-ucoi, those who emphasized 
need of a physician's knowledge of ^urts , of the real but hidden 
iiors of the human constitution. The representatives of the other 
Dol came to be known as the ifMmpucoi and emphasized the sufficiency 
l/Avcipoi, the empirical observation of facts. It may almost be said 
ft already there is a conflict between the principles of deductive and 
Be of inductive science. 

In the essay ircpc ScatriTs there is an attempt to prove that the arts 
ised by men are all imitations of the functions of different organs 
ihe body. In this section ^uo-is and rixyrf are constantly compared, 
. the ^uo-tf is never anything else than the human body performing its 
nal fimctions. These are imitated by the conscious thought of the 
Lsan. In the beginning of the passage, in true Heraclitean style, the 
Iior finds fault with the mass of mankind because they do not recog- 
e the fact which he is about to explain, rixyfftrt xp*^f^^*^ 6fUHjynv 
ptnrivju ^ucrci ov yivwiKowriv,^ Then he States that fact explicitly: 

OS yap KoX ff^wrts, oUri wdyra SuLwprfaa'OfjLtda, ov;( hfiokoyUrai hfuoXoytofAMva, 
m¥ y&p I0€<mv Svdpanroi avrot innrrdUriVt ov ya^wrKovm vcpt &v Itfcooy. 
riv Sk wdyrwv Otcii iuKoafirfoav, a fikv oSf SivOpunm Itfcoav, ovScicorc 
ft r&vro Ixct . • • . dicocra Sk tfcot Itfco-av, alct 6plKi^ l\u. Standing 

ne, these sentences are sufficiently awkward and obscure, but the 
ihor continues with thirteen separate illustrations of what he 
Bns. While the exact point of some of these illustrations is not always 
UTy yet it is perfectly plain that in each case he is comparing an art 
Ji an instinctive process of the human body, ^wnv Mpwrov* <^wnos 

Jpcnrtyi}s,> dvOpiaros,^ "Sj f^wris,^ Stairav dvtfpanrtVi^,^ irS9fm,f are SOme of 

t expressions which are used to express the idea of bodily capacity. 
38t of them are practically s3monymous. They show conclusively 
It the author is thinking, not of any generalized Nature, but only of 
t powers and faculties of the human body. He then closes the series 
illustrations by recapitulating as follows: ovrta fuv al rixyai waxrai rj 
^pmwlvjf ^vo-ci iwtKoivuw€Qwnv.* These illustrations show that in the 
itrast between ^iirt« and vo/mk which they explain the vo/mk and 
mis ''by means of which we do all that we do" are only the conscious 
t ill-adapted purposes which men have thought out for themselves 
i the collective processes of the human body, which is thought of as 

' Bk. L vi. 436 ff. * 490, 492. 

• 488, 490. • 492. 

»488. »494. 

4488,490,494. *496. 
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indudiiig the forces that control mental life ^w mu nmv, then, 

the nature of all things distribotivdy, just as PhiWaiw and Plato spcdt 

of the ^mw rpry^urmr. 

An earlier sentence in w farr^i should probably be interpreted m the 
same individiial way. The writer has been listing a huge nnrmhrr tf 
apparent <^>po6ites which are reaDy identical and at the same time 
opposite. He closes his list with these words: 4 m|mc 7^ r§ 4«pk «^ 
Tovnir cmrrm.' The vtpi is very weak, and the phrase is ahniBt 
equivalent to a genitive. ^Hmnan conventioos uwli i lkt the trae 
nature of these things." 



r 

^V CHAPTER Vni 

^V K.rd 0i)ff.r AND LIKE PHRASES 

^^^B The meaning of xar^ ^v<Tty, rapit ^iHTtc. t)(t.i tfivaiy, and 4'v<riv or T^v 

^H^Wnv as an accusative of specification is generally limited to some par- 
ticular object or used in a general, indefinite, idiomatic way like our 
"reasonable" or "naturally." Perhaps never in fifth-century literature 
and rarely later do these phrases contain a reference to universal natural 
law or to Nature as an idealized and laniversal force. There is no 
evidence that these phrases were favored by any sect or school of philo- 
sophy. They were idioms of the language, 6rmly imbedded in ordinary 
Greek at least as early as Herodotus. The author of the Menont excerpta 
inserts an Interesting archaeological note on tara ^nw-iv.' riv i^jjikSv 
wa6viy a fxir (miv kutu ifivaiv, a Si impa ^vaiv, mpa ^licro' fikr SuidrriJcav 
^^S Kara KtiVijtriv ^ o^iaiv irapa <PvrTtv, Kara ^liiTiv Si SiatfcriKov llrvj^t 
Kara KtiVi/o-iv ^ aj^miv Kara ifivaiv. avrrj fiiv tf Tfx^Aoy'" ™'' itpxniuii' ^OTti' 

ols tax Tjixdi Iv6fi€0a. The writer evidently thought of the idiom as old 
and well established, and connected it with the individual nature of 
specific objects and not with general Nature. 

Generally iroro ^wriv and vapa ifiviriv have reference to the nature of 
some one particular thing, either an organ' or affection* of the human 
body or the human body as a whole,* an individual person,' the position 
of an organ,' natural species,' the primal fire,* or even artificial objects.* 

•i. ii-ig. 

• * ipSptir JiiSo^^t Iv. 366; r ^6rMi drO^a-ou vi. 36; ir fyicarara^^t litfipitv 
vttj. 513, ihc headi ibid. 516, a membrane; r ifBpmr iitfUKHi iv. 146, a muscle; 
■■ 7imu«{u> viii. 344, the womb; »■ SiaiT^i Bk. II. vi. 584, blood; ibid., Bk. I. vL 50*, 
loul vs. bndy. 

1 «■ i^hiiMur viii. 663, 66;, fever, 

»x Uftwrviii. 564; d^epii^i iv. 474; » UpBitur tpffoKiitvv. 8j, 86, 88, I3I. 166, 
183, 104,eU.; r Tpo^t ii. J04, 106; ir *iwi3r vi. gj; nfaYltUa^ix. ifib. 

• ■■ rbwitp vi. 340; » Tpo^gi ix. 1 10. 

'» ifitClr iii. 470, 473; tar' ii)TptiBr iii. 308, 318; ir ifiam raiSiov vii. 53*; 
v luimMimr viii. 141, 144, 146, iSa; the last five refer to the embryo. 

I rpoymCTitir ii. 134 and i^pur^l iv. 483, human beings; r rirur vi. 338 and 
» #^Mt 7H«imiiji vii. 313, temperaments of the human body; t utiaar Bk. IV. vii, 
546, a pla^t that will not bear transplanting from Africa to the Peloponnesus because 
its nature requires a specific amount of moisture; 'lu&i roiairti Hart Tpi^mr a^i — 
UiUi iMTi ^licir; cf. r ^ivm irdpiirou vi. 44; i^piaital iv. 546. 548; ^lElluSr Bk. I. 

u. 690-, •■ **»«« 7BHu<«(j|t vii. 401; w 7i.»inn(u» viii, 48 (all five refer to the sexes); 
r timlTip Bk. I. vL 46S, foods and drinks; ibid. 470, 530; Bk. II. 574, 576; Bk. IV. 
648, 660, 661, all of physical exercise. 

' INd.. Bk. I. 484, 486. ' » TuMiMtor viii. 146. 
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One of the best illustrations of the ordinary use of these phnaesB 
found in v dy/uUuv.' The author is explaining the proper metlMxl of set- 
ting bones in the hand. He says that he is about to show the mistakes 
of physicians vepX lifs ^uortos r^s x^^P^* Here the author is oertaiB^ 
writing of the nature of a particular object. Later he q>eaks of one 
binding the hand in a certain way vofu^tay iwrrf Atu rovro afrj ri uA 
^ucrtv, and of the same man's not knowing ^n SXXo Ir AX^ ikrt) ^ 

Karh, ^vcrtv <r)fifui ianVy and that h'tpa r^s Sc^i^f X^H^ ^rXW*^^* ""^ 

i^wnv iarlv kox &cpa 1^9 dfuor^f.' Another is blamed because (virnp) 

^Xovaav iwiBei rovro vo/iCitov ro xark i^wriv ctwu rf re XP^ fn§f»MU96iumtm 
rk 6<rria vofiCCtav Kara ^uortv dytu ovrw^,^ He concludes his objections to 
this method of treatment with the words ovrm fiCtuw rovro ri oxw^ 
ioTiv. Three other instances of the phrase occur in this discussion, and 
at its close the writer says avrm .... Syvoiai r^ t^wruK r^t x<V^^ 
The use of avr§ in the first example on p. 418 shows that at least in that 
instance the word ^vo-tt was used in a particular sense. The physician 
in question thought that his method of bandaging was accordmg to tk 
anatomical nature of the hand. There is every reason to 8uiq)0se that 
the meaning is exactly the same in each of the other instances, Bodi 
at the beginning and at the end of his list of improper methods of bandag- 
ing the hand the author states that he is describing faults due to the 
ignorance of just this '^ anatomical nature of the hand." The use d 
icarh 4>v(rtv with the article as a noun^ shows that it was already a ptaut 
which use had stamped with a definite, easily understood individaality 
of its own. This use occurs just where the particular reference of i^ 
is the plainest. It refers to the nature of the human hand as a part d 
the human body and to that alone. 

Again, the writer of vtpi vovcrwv Bk. IV says: trwifiit iari t§ ^aXj 
rovro TO x^pCov Kara ^vtrtv fioAiOTa.^ This is in evident parallel with the 

following: ^ icc^aX^ .... furlxei wXtCarwv icark <^vai¥ r^ 4avrov.' b 

neither place does Kara <^wriv mean '^ according to the laws of Nature," 
but '^ according to the nature of the organ" thought of as compounded 
of the four fluids. The point is one often made by the physicians. Tlie 
organs or members of the body are composed of the four fluids in varying 
proportions. According to the preponderance in any part of one fluid 

* iiL 414. ' 418. ' 422. 4 436. 

•This is frequent; cf. w dpBfmp ittfioKijt iv. 82, 86, 308; r ifido/Mmw viiL 66$; 
w rkKfaw vi. 338. Note the specialized use of rd jcard ^cr for the menses: v k ^k$ m 
viii. 444; iwidfi/wQw Bk. VI. v. 356. Here ^cs means the nature of women. 

• vii. 560. » Cf. IT rpo^s ix. gS. 
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■will be the susceptibility of that part to that particular fluid, ^wru is 
sometimes used in exactly the same way, e.g., on the same page; voaiu 
(o inrA^t') diro ruiv tftirrti lovTiav (iKfUiSuv). ^utci, like the Kara i^ivaiv 
above, refers to the nature of an individual organ. Speaking exactly, 
Kttm^iaiv means "according to its nature" and -^uo-ti "because of its 
naiure," but in such idiomatic uses as these the two phrases differ only 
slightly, if at all, in meaning. The idea is similar to the notion of the 
early physicians that certain constitutions are peculiarly related to a 
particular season of the year or to some particular climate." The 
expressions quoted above mean the same with or without the article. 
1j3 [he one case the writer is using the comnnon idiom. In the other he 
is Hpresang the same thought more fully. In both cases the idea is the 
same as in the A'^opiaiioi: iv rgcn vovaouro' riaaov Kiv^mtvowrai, oltriv fiv 
oituijr^V ^wruw,' oliTiv av OiKfi'jf T^S i^iviriM «at T^s fiXiKiTp ij vowTOS,* where 

thtte is no doubt that <^ws refers to the individual's constitution. 

A quotation from irepi ^ixriot AvSpv^nm will show how little the 
presence or absence of the article was felt to change the meaning. Near 
tie beginning of his essay the author says: iyia yap dn-oStifiu, a &v ^^am 
riv aySpwjrov tJvai, Kui Kara Tov vofiov KoX Kara, r^v i^wriv, iCi rh. avra, iovra 
o^uj,' Here there is no doubt that •^wris refers specifically to the 
nature of man. A little farther on the writer repeats his statement as 
tollows: tlirav a, iv ^-qaia tov avflpujToi- tTvai, Avo^taviiv oiii ruura iavra Kai. 
*«>fi yopov Kiu Kori ^ixriv.s The meaning of kotI to^w itai Kara <piaiv 
•s aoi here under discussion, but the abstract phrase without the article 
Sttms to be used in exactly the same particular sense, with just as little 
of the connotation of generalized nature, as is the surely definite phrase 
^th the article. 

Another peculiar use of this phrase by the same author points in the 

SSrne direction. He says: to tttappoKOv .... ayu &v uvTc'y Kara, i^iirtv 

''"Awrra g Tuiv iv Tip aaipan ivtovTaii'.* On the same page he illustrates his 
Oeaning as follows: tAxti iKatrrov (^urov) to Kara ifiwjiv uitri^ iviov iv rg y^. 
On p. 46 twice and again on pp. 48 and 51 the same phrase recurs in the 
^me connection with the dative. Kara ijtwriv is plainly equivalent to 
"like."' The sentence means: the drug affects that within the body 
' T xu*tuip V. 456; r rodeur Bk. IV. vii. 546. ■ iv. 4S0. 

'h',6o6. This use is frequent in r ipSpu. lufioX^,. See iv. Si, 86, S8, ii», 
t*^. ijo, aj6. Galen t ifttCir bwi^mna A KUhn XVIII. ii. 335 interprets Bipp. 
•*T»S'iiL 411, oBtii 7V ■^ SiinwdTii ipitii, by elttutriTii. 

•VL36. i/W. 40. '/«d. 44. 

'Ci. vpQv^v^ T# TsXafaorTi, Philostralus I'cl T^wofTiitfli 162, JUttmer; 
W6' init#i-g roil rpdifuffi, Dion. Hal. De Thuc. s; ^ur Imalui Tpcv^vU, PUt. 
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which is mostlikeitsownnature, i.e., like itself. The meaning of ♦omti 
exactly the same as in hnurriov airiov to itSivoTraipoy rg •f/vrru itrri*, 
4>v<ru quite certainly refers to the particular nature of the int 
human body. Littr6 throughout the book translates ™ra ^wn 
particular signification, but on p. 36 he translates in a general meaning) 
sentence which seems to have exactly the same meaning as the ol 
OKorav (ra iv t<^ (ruifuin ivtovra) iiv &XX.-^\a>v tmpa i^vaiv Bipiuxlrrjni. 

SimUar is the use of kiitol ■^mth' for "suited" or "proper": 'Avrfl 
ip-^akT) Kara i^utrii' /xoXurru ti^ Tp6ir<f roirrip tdS oAurdij/utTot itrri 
kind of setting is most suited to this kind of dislocation, i.e., is a( 
to the nature of this kind of dislocation, or, expressed still more fully, 
according to the anatomical nature of the (thigh) with reference to 
kind of dislocation. On the next page the writer uses the same phrast 
absolutely: ■« 5 npi/uurfios 'yyw n roO itari <^wriv,- Suspension, too, is 
fairly suitable. 

In all these connections Kara <^w7iv can be shown to have reference to 
the particular nature of some one thing, while probably nowhere in the 
BippocTolic collection or before it can the phrase be shown to have 1 
necessary reference to general nature. This seems to show that, iriiik 
to us "normal" or "ordinary" imply the co-working of natural forces, 
the result of the action of a generalized natural law, to these writeo 
Kara ^MTtv meant first and chiefly the normal working out of some specific 
organ or organism. There is no evidence that in these books the phrase 
was ever consciously used to mean more than this. They did not con- 
sciously mean to deny all reference to the generalized forces of natuie. 
To say that would be to force upon their minds a distinction which there 
is no reason to suppose was clearly present. The distinction is later than 
they. But of the two senses in which the phrase might today be used, 
the particular alone seems to have been consciously in their minds. 

In interpreting the o^opiiT/ioi Galen offers some instructive comraenti 
on JTopi i^ixrii'. They show how one of the later Greeks who had an espe- 
cially critical mind tried to understand the exact sense of a writer of 
whom he thought as one of the ancients. In each of the three places in 
which that phrase occurs Galen raises the question whether Hippoctutes 
meant vir^pjSoAAovrius or Tmpo. rtjv -nj^ iavrTJi ^uriv. On rpo(/>^ vktiaiy npa 
^Mnv) he concludes that vycippaXXorrbn would be redundant and that it is 
not in the manner of the early physicians to emphasize so much. QAchw 
alone would be enough. He thinks that n-apa •^uo-ik must either mean 



• r dfiepitr fnfiaXfit iv. 306 f . several times. 
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''more than the individual can endure or is accustomed to" or that it 
refers to the food and means too much unnatiural food, e.g., poisons.' 
Fuchs and Littr6 agree with Galen's first interpretation. Galen thinks 
that wapa f^vaiv Xtwrafi may mean either vw€pPaXX6¥TW9 or wapk r^v r^ 
hvr^ ^vbtv, while incidentally noting that Noumesianus had favored 
the more definite meaning.' He thinks that the exactly similar Uoaai 
waph. ^v0tv vox^ttu ^oMTOi^ is probably the same as the adverb vvcpjSoAAov- 
TflK.* Galen seems to have tried every suggestion, even those which must 
have seemed wide of the mark. His hesitancy to pronounce an absolute 
decision is certainly commendable while the reasons he offers are curious 
enough. It is noteworthy that he never even hints that the phrase 
may connote the influence of general Nature. 

Sometimes the phrase becomes so indefinite as to lose all particular 
reference to any single object. It can then be best translate by "as 
one might expect" or "naturally." In the mpl ^orcW ^vo-tos^ the 
author is describing the anatomy of a vein: *Airo<rxi8a9 (i) alfi6ppov9) Ix^i 

«ap' kn&tmpf vXcvp^v vofnrcTafimif icar^t ^vo-tv. He does not mean to 

assert that it is in the nature of a vein to lie in the manner described, 
nor in the nature of a man's side to possess such veins. All that he can 
mean is that, given the elements mentioned, they are disposed in a 
manner requiring no special description, in a " natural" manner. In the 
fifth-century literature it is not often that this indefiniteness need be 
assumed. It is generally easy enough to see that there is involved a 
q>ecial reference to some particular object. Perhaps this is the only 
euunple in the Hippocratica where such reference is lacking. 

Examples have thus far been drawn from the Hippocratica alone 
because of the extent of that literature and the frequency of this idiom 
and the directness of the evidence for its meaning. But in other fifth- 
century literature Mara ^vo-tv is not nearly as rare as has sometimes been 
assumed. 

The two fragments of Heraditus in which this phrase is found 
are both too incomplete to admit of very precise interpretation. Toward 
the banning of his book he used these words: ScacpcW taurroy Kara 
^vat9 ml ^pdlm¥ ^ictts Ixct.' Does this mean dividing each thing (i) ac- 
cording to the general laws and principles of Nature or (2) according to 
its own nature, or may it mean merely (3) "as it ought to be divided or 

« De Hipp. d0, cd. KiUm XVH, Part 2, pp. 478 f. 

■ iv. 546. » Gal. op. ciL, p. 839. 

< GoL op. cU., p. 837. ^ iz. 172. 

4iv. 54S. »Fr. I. 
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explained " ? Benn' translates in the first way, as his theory necessitates. 
Hardy's elaborate definition of this ^v(rc« is quoted on p. 63. ZeUei* 
thinks dp/jM^Cif d^am^ an equivalent expression. HeideP makes Hera- 
ditus promise to explain both the general law or cause (mrk ^vcnr ?) and 
the proximate particular cause (6kw9 Ixo ?). But the authorities are 
divided. Diels, Fairbanks, Bumet, Nestle/ all translate in the secood 
of the three ways mentioned. Although an absolute decision is perbaps 
impossible, this latter translation seems much the more likety. This 
would be the inference from general usage. The two clauses appear to 
be parallel and not antithetic. ^OkmsIxci seems to explain Mon^^v^"^- It 
is even questionable whether the phrase contains any occult philosoidiical 
meaning at all. It may be an example of the idiomatic and indefinite 
use referred to above. In the absence of any proof to the omtiaiy, no 
interpretation of the passage should import into the phrase any meaning 
more detailed than this. 

Fragment 112 reads: ro f^pwd¥ dpcr^ infyUmi, nl ao^ ikafik 
Acyccy tool woUlv mlt^ ^uo-tv iwatoma^. The fragment is bracketed by 
Bywater, deleted by Fairbanks, questioned by Zeller* and Sdikier- 
macher.^ Only the last gives his reason: ''Sie scheinen dier einer 
spHter gemachten Sentenz zu gleichen, welche einen herakleitisdien 
Gedanken ausdriikken wollte und das rechte nicht treffen konnte. Dk 
Nachbarschaf t Hchter Stellen thut diesem Verdacht, der freilich auf dem 
blossen GefUhl beruht und sich ohne Stiitze selbst durchhelfen muss, 
keinen Eintrag." Surely this is a rather indefinite reason for condemn- 
ing so striking a line. The thought at first sounds Stoic, it is true, bat 
in fragment i Heraclitus combines knowledge and action, and there b a 

parallel in the AiaXcfci^?: 6 «^ i^vcrios rSkv Ardrrmv dSws, wm o^ Svivurtftw 

w€pi wdrvfin^ 6p$^ tool Tpootrcr; There seems no good reason for condenm- 
ing the saying. The parallel from the AuiXc^« gives a particular and 
dbtributive meaning to Mara ^vo-tv, but such parallels by no means prove 
that a word once used distributively is always so used in the same con- 
necticm. It is translated "according to Nature" (the Stoic phrase) by 
Nestle,* Diels, and Fairbanks. 

In Herodotus' history the priest who is examining bulls suitable for 

sacrifice Karopf 9au ra^ ^/^xaf r$$ ov/nj^ d Kar^ ^vatv l;(tt vc^vmnas.^ 

> Arck99. /. Ges. d. Pkil., DC, 47, 48. « Die VorsokraUkar, p. 1 13. 

• Pkil. d. Gr.*, I, 66s, n. x end. » Op. cit,, I, 725, n. 3. 

9 Op. cU., n. 57. * PkU. Sckriftm., U, 479. 

V g. 2. * Op. cii., p. xx4« * ii. 38. 
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This does not mean ''whether they are made so by nature,"' but 
''ijiether they have grown according to the nature of bulls," i.e., 
wliether the hairs are single or double.' With this cf. viii. 38: Svo 

foAifot fi^owis i) Kara dvOpiiwwv ^wriv. 

The orator Antiphon offers several excellent examples of the specific 
use d this prepositional phrase. Because of calamity and need men are 
forced to speak and act contrary to their true characters.' It is not 
involved in the very nature of youth that a young man should be insolent 
as it is involved in human nature that one should see or hear.^ It is 
natural to men to see what is before their eyes. It is not natural to them 
to heed it* 

In the so-called ethical fragments of Democritus Karh ^uo-tv is twice 

used, both times with a specific reference. Men who adopt children are 

wiser than those who have children of their own, for the child that is 

adopted because it pleases one will probably resemble one in disposition.^ 

All animals instinctively desire young.^ In the same fragment dird ^vcrtos 

b used as a synon3nDi of icaroL ^urcv: Men instinctively think it necessary 

to have children.* This fragment closes with a sentence which makes 

dear the specific reference of the prepositional phrases: ^ fiiv ^ixrit 

tMtvni vcSruMr iarl &wa ^ffvxip^ Ixci. Diels's "der Natur gehorchend" 

and "von Natur" and Nestle's "ein Naturgesetz,"» all seem to point 

to universal Nature, although the first two might possibly be ambiguous. 

For 4 fvmc both Nestle and Diels translate "natUrlichen Gebaren" or 

"Instinkt." But there seems no good reason to suppose any difference 

between these three instances of <l>wn9 in the same paragraph nor much 

diSerenoe between this and the preceding fragment. All four seem to 

irfer to individual character, Fr. 277 to the character as a whole and 

Fr. 278 to instinctive impulse. 

' As Liddell and Scott interpret. There is no reason to suppose Herodotus Was 
daoking of Nature as an active force. 

'CL ilL 28: iv a ri o^fii Tptxttf ^iirXat. 

'3. 3. i: ropd ^^ir X^ynr Kal 8p&w /Std^rrac; same phrase in 2. 3. i. 

^3. 4. 3. A frequent r^rot. Democritus 183; Isoc. 6. 4, 11. 50, Euihyd, 273a; 
Aaaz. Bkd. 69. 15 Hammer: ^irriow hk (by the young man apologizing for making 
1 9eech) mXinU l*4*^ "^ ^Xu((ar rb ^powttw, dXXd card 0<^cr Kal iwifUXtuLP, 

'Fr. 71: wmpoKd/uva aMdwBai xard ^6ffiw ^/ur, wapd ^6ffiw 8i rd ^vXdactiP, 

^Fr. 377: fUiXttfra card ^^cr lirocTo. 

7Fr*378: Iryom rrSroc card ^^cr. 

* dr ^ it r o iT i Tth dfOYcatwr doKtt efroc waidat jm^ao'Aic dw6 ^6fftof, 

*Op.cit.,p. 177. 
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pre-Socratics did not speak of their work as Trtpl ^iwwoe. On this point 
the evidence seems convincing. Someone might speak of Spencer's 
"books on evolution," and it would be a correct inference that Spencer 
had written on that general topic. It would also, I think, be a correct 
inference that Spencer had employed that language to e.^ress the general 
purport of his work, and particularly would this inference be justified 
if his successors and followers continually used the words in the discus- 
sion of his teaching. It would be false to infer that "Evolution" or 
"On Evolution" had been the title of his books. 

How could i^wns, in any of the general meanings commonly attii- 
buled to it, come into use at a time when physical study had already been 
differentiated from the facts of the moral lite and from ultimate philo- 
sophy ? After the work of Socrates and Plato it would be hard to find 
a time when a-cpi i^wrcnn could have been adopted as a general rubric to 
include the whole discipline of philosophy and natural science. It was 
still so used, apparently, only by the Epicurean school, notably by 
Epicurus and Lucretius. 

The later usage is unanimous. Aristotle consistently refers to the 
pre-Socratics as oJ ir«pt ^lircutt or its equivalents. Perhaps Galen's 
concise statement best shows the later Greek use of the phrase: ri yap 

TUV imXaiuiv airaiTti irfpi ^vij(to« iTriyiypaTrTai.' The phraseology showS 

that in Galen's time Ttpi i^w(uf was also the title accompanying the 
books. Simplicius' statement agrees with that of Galen, but adds that 
the pre-Socratics wrote, not only »v'i """ "'^P ^wrif, but also T<pi t£v 
iftvtnKlov.' 

What did the pre-Socratics mean by "-tpl ^wrews? Plato gives 
several hints of the explanation of the term. The clearest of these makes 
^liris the synonym and equivalent of ri oXov,> which, with 6 moo-^uk,* 
was the common designation of universal nature viewed as a whole. 
He says that ol irtpi ^virtw t« koI roC oAou SiaAcyo^io^t mi ypd^m^tt* 
affirm that like attracts like. This is an evident reference to pre-Socratic 
arguments and quite plainly makes ^wis the equivalent of to oAoi". In 

' w rfli- iiafl' 'Iwr. o-Toix*'*" K i. 487. Galen also shows that thEs title was 
extremely general in scope, including whatever these men might wish to write about, 
■o that in attempting to discover the contents oF one of these pre<Socratic books o6ii 
XpJj ToBtWfia {lirtiv 4XX4 Tfjc i^H^* /{rrif«r rUt \6yur. 

' In Arist. Dc cado 556; 25 ed. Heilberg. 

1 rt l\tr perhaps in this meaning first in the Hippocratica, e.g., ifiiaiiilar ii, 66j. 

< Perhaps first in Heraclitus 30; Parmenides 3. 
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is one way in which there appears Plato's use of <frwns for the Ideal. 
Indeed, Plato has even the phraseology: oj S< irpoiets i<fninf<ray ^fuv oi 

Tpot if^V oSirai, dAA airrSiv riva IStav ^urtv i)(pv(Tai;' <fiv<TK here 

connotes objectivity or non-relativity. This technical and philo- 
sophical use is connected with the ordinary phrases in which <^u<t« is 
used for the normal. Examples of nara ^ixnv in this meaning have just 
been given. Iltpl aipuiv contains an early example of ?x" <^w"v meaning 
"has its own natural explanation, is normal not miraculous," in the 
celebrated page discussing the "Aropwis of Scythia:* ^/mk Si icai air^ 
Sku Tavra ra TtdSta 6iXa itnu nal roAAa iraiTa koi ofSii' eripov iripov 
fciBTfpov OvSJ av6pai-7tivil>Ttpov, aXXa Jrarra opma kill jravra 6(ta. tKaiTTov Si 
tSTot l)(U ipdnv tUv Toiovrfwv koI ouStv avtv <puai<K ytytriu. Then follows 

the writer's explanation of the true nature oi the disease, which he con- 
dudes with the triumphant assertion: yivtrai Si kuto tftitnv tKturra. The 
ten is doubtful, but the best sense is made by dropping the difficult 
nr rouniTftiv and translating "each of them is perfectly normal, and 
nothing happens miraculously. Everything happens normally, natu- 
rally." 'Avtv ij/vTixit is perhaps unique, but seems to be used as the 
equivalent of irapi tfivnrj 

There are also (4) a sufficient number of instances of an idiomatic 

use parallel to the indefinite use of "ara ipvaiy. This is closely connected 

»ith the usage quoted from t iipav and is only a weaker and more 

jeneral form of the same thing. Herodotus says that the story about 

Heracles killing thousands upon thousands of Egyptians is "not reason- 

[lUe."' Death shows that all things "may be expected"^ to change as 

'Cral. 387^. 

'iL78. 

I 'The text as printed contains both varianls. Most MSSomiiafrrtjr. ItseemBBB 

tr7*uvrA» bad been misplaced. If it occurred in place oE a^dr, there would be 

e, and auch a misplacement need cause no astonishment in this rugged Greek. 

n Phil. Unlet., IX, 103, emends TficToiouT^uii'io T^tiauToi. The reading 

■teen adopted by Kuhlewein. This reading is obtained from r Iip^t nitov v'l. 394, 

td above. The emendation seems an unnecessary effort to make the two passages 

nnous, whereas the sense b quite difTercnt. In ' i.ip<iit the wiitei is showing the 

ilirity of all diseases. In the t i'nt wfoou the author points out that each disease 

i9 1 distinct and individual explanation. A more exact parallel to the sentence in 

iifn' is found in «■ 1*^ raiaav vi. 353, quoted above. Comarius and Coray add 

t'ftftet^^'f, thus providing essentially the same tneanbg as Wibmowitz. Heidel, 

dt., p, 93, translates, "its natural cause." 
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time goes on. "Is it to be expected"* that performance is as true as 
theory ? " It isn't conceivable '** that a pilot should need to be governed 
by his sailors. " It is not likely "' that our theories about women will be 
realized even in your cities. It is neither reasonable nor "likely "^ that 
the same course of action which riiined Athens will restore her. Revoln- 
tions "are likely"^ to happen only when men are not themsehres 
acquainted with the horrors of war. These instances are enough to 
show that this idiomatic use of Ix^ 4^vaiv is well established and that it is 
parallel to the weakened and indefinite use of Kara ^uortv. An interesting 
combination of the two phrases is found in Galen f rofe Kara ^vaw ^(omfw » 
" those who are in a right or normal frame of mind." All the instanrfs 
can be explained with no reference to any system of nature and its 
laws. It would be difficult to find any instance of Ix^ ^vnr in the 
fifth or fourth century with such an implication. These idioms involve 
no reference to "laws of nature" or natural philosophy any more than 
Hippolytus thinks of the philosophers' discussions of dmyx^ when he 
complains in a similar idiom: 

lx<t 8' &vdyicfjVf &aT€ KtfSewra^ #caAdi9 
yofififKiun -xaiptav frv^trai wucpov Acx^f*' 

In Cralylus 40oab Plato offers his own contribution to the history of 
^urc9 by pretending that the phrase becomes <h^^. This is in turn 
metamorphosed into ^hrxjif which is supposed to mean etymologically 
" the supporter/' because the soul " supports " the " nature of aU things," 
including the "nature of the body." 

^uriv and T^v i^wiv as accusatives of specification are from the 
nature of the case almost enthrely limited to a specific reference. Often 
their meaning is very slight, and they are treated under the note on 
periphrasis. 

* Rep. 473a: 0^ir f x*< wpei^ip X^^t Itrrow dXif^tat i^TT99$tu Davies and 
Vaughan trsinsiate, "law of nature." 

' Rep, 4896; cf. fx't X^or in exactly the same sense, Rep. 4gid; Tkaeai. 157^; 
Pkil. 30c. 

< Laws S^gdf following Ast against Jowett, who translates, "the common meals of 
women would be regarded as unnatural." 

< Demosthenes 2. 26: o*r' tifKoyop o*r* fx^w rfori ^19 toOtS >•....; cf. JSAcf. 
Graec.f ed. Spengel-Hammer, I, 4, 1. 4, from an early fragment of a coounentary on 
Ar. Rhei.: toOto tifKoyow Ij ^6aip fx^' '^^' ^^^ dwoKplvaaBtu. 

» Polybius ii. 21. 3: ^^iw lx« fl^wBat, 

* De Hipp. A^. Ed. Ktthn XVII. Pt. 11. 414; cf. same phrase in Qem. Strom, iL 
22. 72 Migne perhaps from Speusippus. 

7 Eur. Hippd. 634. 
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A^iBm IXXofcr Aml^ a liyrp««9«). He is evidendy thinking of a 
tanffledge of the human body and declares that such knowledge, as 
{bis it exists and has value, can be obtained only through empirical 
lediods. What does he mean by this inquiry of which he so strongly 
{■fpravcs? Three times over he states that it involves a knowledge 
dikat the body is and how it first came into being and out of what 
doNnts it is compounded. There is nowhere any hint that the phrase 
nfijinm is limited or chiefly refers to the last of the three topics 

IBuOOCd* 

In the wtfi ^vraiff Mpmnv^ a tract of like date and defending the 
ndplesy the statements noticed in the preceding para- 
ph are repeated and the phrase is limited to human nature.' 

hi t thinl tract, w€fi &a/n|c, there occurs a statement of the opposite 
foiDtof inew, the one mentioned by Plato in Phaedrus 270. According 
tttUs author, he who disnisaes the theory of regimen must wpvrow 
mnmjmiF Mf m w mf yimmi «u SiayrwMu, and this is explained to con- 
st of two things: yrmu /mt dro rtvwr inWoTi|iccv ii dpxi^f &ayrwMu Sk 
Umr^Mjpwr mutfdnfrai* Again, there is the following statement, 
kpmng a study of the anatomy of the head: ^ums Sk nnt tr^/ufm, 

of the Pythagoreans: ScaXtyornu md vpayfULTviovrai vcpc 
ytmmaC rt yhp rw o^ptuwy, koL rcpi ra tovtcv fiipri koX 
<^i^ at vi tfyO'* SuiTffpown ro trvfiftaSmn^^ 

AD these quotations present a consistent testimony to the meaning 
in^jinm. Discussions «^ ^uqtcms were those which related to the 
(kacter of things in general, the constitution of the world as a whole, to 
Aedeacrqitioii and explanation of the phenomena of life and of nature, 
Aeimrind the idiy of things as they really are in the eye of the scientist, 
^genenl statements of the actual contents of the pre-Socratic dis- 
(■BODs and the general character of the scattered fragments of their 
vitiifsthat remain show better than any amount of inference that it is 
^VHble to limit the application of wtpl ^vorcois. The great variety of 
kfb discussed under this caption shows that the application of the 
pbse cannot have been limited to the '^ origin of things" or to the 

'fcr^ifa fc p dm6ti9 Xry6yrwr d/n^ r^s ^6ffw% r^t AvBptavlnit vi. 32. 

'Bk. ], diip. 3; see also chaps, xo fif. < r. rlnnav vi. 278. 

'Ilie piecediiig six woxds are deleted by Christ because they are not com- 
OB \ff Alexander. At any rate, they explain what must have been Aristotle's 
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''primary substance." These interpretations and the arguments by 
which they have been supported will be examined later. Suffice it to 
say here that all the passages quoted seem to show that the interest of 
the early philosophers weakened as their analysis of reality receded into 
abstractions. The thing analyzed and its functions were the chief 
interest of the investigator. The search for the final origin or for the 
primary substance was only the means to that end. 

John Stuart Mill lamented that Plato had written no treatise wtfi 
^utrccDf . To this it has been answered that he did write the Titnaeus. 
But it might as well be said that he could have prefixed that title to the 
RepubliCy for the true nature of the real world, as he thought of it, is the 
subject-matter of that book. Only when Plato and Aristotle had begun 
to find the contents of the real world in a series of facts distinct from 
"Nature"; when they began to distinguish between the phenomenal 
and the ideal worlds, vcpl ^urcois became the technical expression for the 
kind of philosophizing done by their predecessors who had made no 
such distinction.' Until that time vcpl ^vorcois was often almost equiva- 
lent to ''On Philosophy." According to an English usage not so very 
long obsolete, vc/m ^varco>s &v6pwrov might in like manner be translated 
"on the philosophy of the human constitution," just as Campbell wrote 
a Philosophy of Rhetoric. So Aristotle says: " It is ^vo-ucov to investigate 
the ultimate principles of health and disease" (De sensu 436ai7). 

All these quotations with their varied explanations of the term, lead 
us, then, to believe that among the pre-Socratics the usual meaning of 
ircpc f^vtrttoi was "On Nature," i.e., "on the nature of things in general" 
or "on the nature of some particular thing." In the titles of the Hip- 
pocratica above mentioned, if they be of early origin, or in phrases like 

r€fli ywaucatfi ^wrio? km voarffidnav roSe Acycu' or rovro yc ftoi SoKct dvay- 
Ksuov etvai Ir/rpif vc/m ^uatos dScMU . . . . ^ rt re i<mv SvOptntoi wpois rk 

i<r$i6fuva,i the reference is certainly to the nature of some one thing. 
So is it, I think, in the quotation from the Phaedrus. In the Lysis, 
however, the context seems to show that universal Nature is meant. 

A good illustration of how the transfer was made from the nature 
of some one particular object to Nature as a whole is to be found in the 

V BuLirr/i:^ <^wnv Sk watmav Otoi BitKOcrfitfOuv .... okooxi Sk 0€oi IScuov 

oici 6pOi!k lx**« Here the phrase ^wnv wdvTinv is evidently distribu- 
tive. The nature of each individual thing has been ordered by the 
gods, and everything so ordered is good. Socrates asks Hermogenes 

* Cf. Laws Sg2c and context and its parallels, Diels I, 351, 11. 5, 40; Met, 99007. 

• w. 0^(Ot 7vitu(ce/i|f vii. 31 2. * ir. dpxf^^^ IrirpiK^s i. 622. < Bk. I. vL 486. 
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whether he does not believe that mind orders rrgy rwv SXXmv atramav 
♦wrtF.« Here the SXXw shows clearly the distributive character of the 
reference. Very likely the author of the AiaAc^ci$ used the words in the 
same way: ircpl ^wtuk rutv dwaynov &9 T€ Ixet Kat &9 ^ycrero; 6 wtpi 
^urtos rwv chrovroiv cl8(tf$, tcds ov SwaxrtlTtu wtpi wdyrwv 6p$&9 koI Trpcuro-ev.' 

Perhaps Xenophon's reference to Socrates is the same. There is a 
poorly attested title attributed to Democritus which reads ircpt ^wreois 

In the foregoing quotations the emphasis lies on the genitive. The 
nature of aU things is in the writers' minds. From this the way is easy 
to the nature of all things, with a slight and finally disappearing emphasis 
on the genitive, imtil it became a pure periphrasis. Perhaps the often- 
quoted fragment of Critias^ uses ^wnv Trdmav in this way, although 
the lines are too fragmentary to allow certainty. It is at any rate easy 
to see how this phrase and others like it might have enabled the pre- 
Socratics to use ^wri$ for the totality of Nature as a collective whole. 
Starting from what seems to have been its commonest and most ordinary 
meaning in both philosophy and literature — the nature or character of 
any particular thing, often with special reference to those qualities which 
require attention and study to be known and imderstood — ^it came to be 
used in the same way with reference to things in general, and then, by a 
transfer of the emphasis, it was used, not for the qualities that inhere in 
things in general, but for the system of those things, i.e., the world. 
This generalizing of meaning was imdoubtedly assisted by the indefinite 
use of such idioms as Kark i^wnv and Ix^i ^wriv, to which a separate 
section is.devoted in this essay. 

How early this change occurred there is now no means of discovering. 
In the section on the Hippocratica I have tried to show that the writers 
of those books rarely, if ever, used <^wn^ in the general sense of ''Nature." 
Probably even in the foiurth century the word would by a Greek of that 
time often be imderstood to refer to some particular nature in many 

» Crat. 400a; cf. also Pro. $$yd: t^p ^iw tQp Tpayftdrvp. Philolaos Fr. 6, 1. a: 
d flip ivrCt tQp Tfittyfidrvp dtdi09 teaa xal adrii ftip d ^tfff'it Btlap h^ixtrai 71*0^1^. 

' Ch. 8. Throughout this duster the author often refers to TdLPra and always in 
a distributive sense. The locus classicus for this idea is Eih, End, 1216612: oMp ykp 
iT€p6p loTi Tijs AoTpdkoylat oM rijt wtpl ^do-fwt irtar^ftiif .... rX^r .... ^upil- 
^tu r^F 0tf0'iF tQp Tpayfidrvp 

* Attested by Suidas, art. "Democritus" (Diels, II, 19, 1. 9), as one of the two 
genuine works. It is not in Thrasyllus' list. In the Hippocratic letters it appears as 
w€pl 1A9110V 8ta$4aio§ iz. 380. 

« Fr. Eur. 593. 
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places in which to us Stoic and Epicurean influences give it the suggesdi 
of universal Nature. Hardy credits the Pythagoreans with having 
used the word in a general way, but relies on fragments that are aim* 
certainly not genuine.' As has been noted, Zeller thinks that rtpl 
not only was used by the pre-Socratics as early as Heraclitus, but 
employed by him as a formal title preceding his book. Adamson^ 
that even in the time of Thales iffuan was losing its f)ersonified significa- 
tion and meant (i) the total mass of actual fact, (2) the generating 
principle thereof. A statement of this kind labors under many mis- 
apprehensions. There is no evidence that Thales used the word in any 
philosophical sense at all. He may have done so, but it cannot be shown 
that he did. It is altogether unlikely that the pre-Socratic use of ^uir«, 
whatever that may have been, was preceded by any personification,* 
If it is meant that the separation into fact and its generating principle 
was consciously present to Thales, another unlikely assumption is intro- 
duced. Hardy credits Heraclitus with a like highly developed and 

' Op. cil., p, 30. ■ Development of Gk. Pkil., p. 6. 

I This suggestion has been worked out in detail by Hardy, of. cil., pp. 9 B., but he 
depends entirely on proof drawn from the Orphic writings. The real personification of 
#*ffii as a divinity seems to have been a much later development. The earliest 
instance is apparently a figure on the British Museum Apotheosis of Homer, a Hellen- 
istic relief on which thefigureo(*ii»«is joined with those ol'Ap*r^, n(tfT«, andl^l«. 
The relief has often been reproduced, perhaps best in Brunn-Brucbmaon's Denk- 
nUUer, Tafel 50, The instances given by Stoil in Roscher's Lexikon are all late, and of 
some it is doubtful whether there is any real personification, but only such peisanifica- 
tian as is implied in associating with ^^ii a verb implying action or purpose. Ueidd, 
op. cil-, p. 106, has collected many such instances from the Bippocraiica. They are 
of course very commoD in Aristotle (see Bonitz index). It is noticeable that nearly aU 
the instances from the HippocralUa refer to some particular nature, as ts almost cer- 
tainly the XMse in Goi. Pai. i (see p. ig) and its parallels. The companions of ^t^u 
in the bas-relief seem to show that there, too. Talent and not Nature is personified. 
Also to be separated from real personification are instances in which a poet speakft _ 
rhetorically of Nature in the second person. These are common, e.g., in StatiukJ 
Real personification is found in the tenth Orphic hymn, which consists of a coUectkM^H 
of epilhels addressed to the goddess 9^". In this real personification «^ii is oltoi , 
associated with Aphrodite, as in the beginning of Lucretius' poem, in Philodemus' 
critidsra of the Stoics (x rfirt^Jai, p. 79, Gorapcrz), in many magical papyri quoted 
by PreisendaiuinPAiJiiJaiui, iqoS, p. 474. Cf. an interesting inscription of the second 
century aj>. in Kiese, Anlli. Lot., II, 2, p. 708 

O Priape potens amice salve 

seu cupis genitor vocari ct auctor 

orbis aut physb ipse Panque, salve. 
Artemidonis, 1. 39, says that it is good to dream of ^ten and gives many d 
Norinus often personifies ^", e.g., Dionysiaca 1. 6jo; other in 
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sophuticated concq)tion: ''Physis ist die alle Gegens&tze aufhebende, 
sie air Weltharmonie vereinigende Vernunftordnung von unbedingter 
GOlti^dt sowohl fttr das Niedere wie fiir das Hdhere, zumal fiir der 
Mcnachen Denken und Thun in jeder, audi in sittlicher Hinsicht."' 
Any snch idea of Nature in the mind of Heraditus is in the highest degree 
improbable. 

Untfl the dose of the fifth century there is no direct proof that ^wrts 
was used for Nature in general. On the other hand, it is also an assump- 
tion when Christ asserts that such a use was imknown to the early pre- 
Socratics.* The absence of actual instances in the few scattered remains 
of these writers proves nothing at all. As soon as philosophers foimd 
oat that only by a comprehensive inquiry into the common characteristics 
of all things could there be discovered any satisfactory explanation of the 
world as a whole, so early could they have inquired concerning ircpl 
^tfvicwff wdbrttv, so early could that phrase have been accepted as a general 
designation of the scope of their efforts. Such is known to have been the 
character of even the very earliest attempts at what we now call philo- 
sapby.* It is therefore perfectly possible that Anaximander's book 
sp6ke of inquiries irc^ ^Mrc«»s and that he ahready used the phrase without 
any limiting genitive as a general heading for scientific and philosophical 
inquiry, as Jans Enenkel, ca. 1250 A.D., entitled his book WeUbuch. 
If wMfiL ^fCirwm was derived through irtpL ^urcois iravrcDr or some equivalent 
of that phrase, there is no reason why the travnav could not have been 
drc^q>ed quite early. The common use of the phrase by the close of the 
fifth century in all kinds of literature seems to require the assumption 
that it had become fixed and was at that time associated with a commonly 
understood and definite meaning. To accomplish this result would have 
required the lapse of some time, how much cannot be known. 



StoU't article. Many of Stoll's examples from the Anthology seem to be hardly more 
than the kind qx>ken of above as frequent in the Hippocratica and Aristotle, e.g., the 
InmoiiseiHgram iz. 793 

TLhfiriv ri^yde MtfpwMt /9(6y, Tdxoi roDro ftoiljfftiv 
"*fl ^dau drro^t iariv, ^) t/iwpoos IrXero rixni.^* 

Dids, VonokraHker^ I, 336, writes ^^cf in Plut. Defac, lun. 926^, where it seems to 
mean only "the organized xb^iMt** See also Axtell, Deification of Abstract Ideas in 
Roman Ukrature; Gruppe, Gk, Myth., pp. 1060, 1082. 

' Op. cit., p. 40. 

' The earliest datable example is perhaps Eur. Troad, 886. This play was pre- 
sented In 415. 

*Gomperz (Gk, Denk,, I, 54) has well emphasized this quality of Heraditus' 
tbougjht. 
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To the view above expressed there are opposed two others: 
iripl ^uTcaK means (t) "on the origin of things," (2) "on the primal 

substance." 

Professor Woodbridge, in an article in the Philosophical Review^ 
maintained that in the fragments down to Empedocles in every t 
where the term vtpX ^vatva is unambiguous it means "origin."' 
proceeds to translate ^mt« by "origin" wherever it occurs in the pre 
Socratic fragments, even rendering Empedocles Fr. no, "These wtl 
cause them to grow each in its own nature, whatever origin ( 
may have," whatever that may mean. He based his argument chief 
on the passage already cited from the Phaedo and on Parmenides Fr. 10, 
In thePAoftfu the philosophers seek to explain "why each thing originate 
and why it ends and why it is"— surely a rather inconclusive refereno 
for one who maintains that books xtpl ^tib-tuf were limited in their s 
to one of the three topics mentioned. In the Parmenides fragment +u»« 
is said to be paralleled by liir/intTo. But with equal justice it might \ 
maintained that ^utrif is here a mere periphrasis because aXdtp(av ^ura 
is paralleled by ri traiitaTn. in the same line. hwiBtv HtyivtTo is only o 
of the subjects of inquiry. Parmenides promises also to explain "t 
deeds of the pure bright sun's rays." If any parallelism is to be found 
both the results and the origin of the sun's rays are to be paralleled witl 

' X, 3S9 ff. Essentially the same interpretation b favored by Joel, Dcr Urs^ 
der ffalufphilosophie oui don Ccistc der Myslit (Jeoa, 1006), pp. 71 I. He thinks 
in early Greek tliouf(ht ^^11 meant "die Erzeugung, die lebendige Entstebung.' 
Miss Clara Millerd, Oti the Intcrpretalion of EmprdocUs (Chicago, 1908), pp. 18 ff, 
wishes to translate "On the World Story." This translation seems to tavor Wot 
bridge's, but her eiplanation is somewhat ranre in harmony with the views of iJ 
paper: "rtpX ^istait means 'conceroing the formation of thbgs,' with just the doul 
suggestioncontainedin the English phrase, i.e., 'how the world was formed' and 'wk 
is its present organization.'" 

In his little book on The Stoic Pkilosopky, p. 36, Gilbert Murray has 
adopted the same suggestion and translates i/iiirit by "evolution." He quotes 
in UnivfTsUy of California Chronicle, XVI, 4. 

■ P. 370. 

'(((Tj J' alfipittr T« ^iJffo ri t' It aWlpi rirra 
(T^fiaTo KOki JioCnpit lia-iioj ^\lwa 

tpya -re iriJjrXwrot rticTj r'pf^otra fftk-^yjjt 

Ka.1 ^liair, liSilffiij Bi ical oipaniii i^it txoi^a 

Irfir [pJw yip] tipv t« sal Af fuv iyinif{a) iwiS'<!<nr' Arificg 

witfiar' (x'i' i^Tpur. 

Dieli translates "Wesen"; Fairbanks, Nestle, p. iiq, and Lovejoy, p. 375, "na 
Buniet, "substance." 



^unr. At the dose of the fragment the origin and laws of the heavenly 
bodies are classed together, and both are to be learned by the philo- 
sopher's readers. If this fragment is complete enough to prove anything, 
it seems to show that ^unv is here a word of very broad meaning. When 
the 4>vin^ of an object is so spdcen of, the whole nature of that object 
seems to be meant, its origin, its description, its manner of working, its 
effects. It is wrong to single out any one of these. The sentence seems 
to be an introduction to a description of the actual make-up of the visible 
woild. Zeller's paraphrase is admirable. He speaks of Parmenides' 
"Beschreibm« des Weltgeb&udes.'" 

In the defense of his position Professor Woodbridge makes much of 
the ei^th fragment of Empedocles. This is elsewhere discussed. While 
in that place the meaning of ^wra is quite certainly ''origin," the usage 
seems exceptional and was so imderstood by the ancients. 

A much more widely circulated interpretation is that which has, in 
recent years, been first set forth by Burnet. He thinks that irtpi ^wrcoff 
signified ''concerning the primary substance" and that ''the search for 
the pximaiy substance really was the thing that interested the Ionian 
philosophers."' This view has been accepted by Benn' and Adam,^ while 
ProduSy' Campbell,^ Lovejoy,^ Nestle,* and Heidd* express their dissent 
and hdd rather to a translation similar to that presented above. The 
objections offered to this interpretation by Woodbridge and Miss Millerd 
have been referred to above. 

It is quite certain that Burnet does not try to do for his rendering 
iriiat Woodbridge attempted for his. He does not try to show that in all 
the pre-Socratic fragments ^v(n$ means "substance." He employs that 
w<vd in about half of his translations.'® In all these cases the accuracy 
of this translation is doubtful. Most of the passages have been pre- 
viously discussed. Burnet must mean, then, that ^uiri$ in the phrase 

* 5th ed., I, 572. 

' Early Gk. Pkil., p. 12. It seems that this view is not absolutely origiiial with 
Bnniet, thoui^ he thinks such is the case. Cf . Foes, Oeconomia Hippocratisy sm. ^iv, 
"Antiqais phikMophis [evidently referring to the pre-Socratics] ^it didtur prima 
Rmm materia, omnibus quae generationi sunt obnoxia subjecta, quam non generatam 
aed aetemam &cinnt.'' 

» Ck. Pha., p. 137. • Ed. Republic, 11, 318. 

* Ed. Protagoras, p. 95. ^ Phil. Review, 1909, p. 369. 
< In Tim. prooemium, p. 10, 1. 7, Diehl. * Die Vorsokratiker, p. 20. 

* Op, cU,, pp. 79 ff., 103, 129. 

''He translates "coming into being" in Empedocles 8; "Nature" in Heraclitus 
123, and Empedocles no; "according to its nature" in Heraclitus i. 
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wifi (^liiTcuit means "substance" and was so adopted because in olhef ' 
pre-Socratic literature that was its chief and elementary meaning. For 
tliis interpretation he rehes chiefly on Aristotle' and Plato. Elsewhere 
in this paper there is found a full discussion of Laws 892 and its connection 
with Plato's thought and the terminology of his predecessors. It setma 
impossible to quote the passage at all as a reference to pre-SocratJe 
terminology. Plato is there using a terminology of his own. 

If Burnet means that one of the things that interested the early 
philosophers was this search for the primary substance, the statemcnl 
is indisputable. This is shown clearly enough by the first book of Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics. If it is meant that one of the chief efforts of thtse 
early thinkers was to discover the origin of individual objects and of lie 
world as a whole, that, too, is indisputable. All early thought has been 
much interested in such inquiries, and the preceding quotations frora 
Plato and the Hippocratka show that early Greek science was no excep- 
tion to the rule. But when it is said that the only or even the primary 
purpose of their inquiries was the discovery of this elementary substance 
or of the origin of the world, the statement seems to reverse the facts. 
Taking into account the few and isolated fragments of their writings thai 
remain, the descriptions of their work that are found in their immediate 
successors who had access to complete copies of those writings, and the 
ordinary literary meanings of ^wris, it appears that they started out to 
investigate Nature as they found it, trying to discover its real and 
essentia] characteristics and trying to explain the varied phenomena 
which they had observed. One of the results of this attitude was the 
conviction that natural phenomena were best explained by the assump- 
tion of one or more elementary substances as their substratum. 

Another of Burnet's sentences seems to me a more accurate presenta- 
tion of the reid development of that idea of *«"« which became crystal- 

' Pkys. igjaii: tihwtp ol iiir wvp, ol tt y9'i ■>' '' <i'fO ^«('. ol ti Map, el S In^H 
rw^wi, ol it vdrra -raura rti* ^itiv ilm rt/r rlir Srtiar. But surely Aristotle is ll^^| 
using ^^ir according to bb own tetintnotogy. and is not insetting a note od the Ii^| 
cography of the pre-Socratics. ^| 

It 13 uid that Aristotle's quotations and especially the first boolt of the lf<M- 
fkyiici show that the pre-Socratic treatises Co which he had access were chiefiy con- 
cerned with the search (or the primary substance. But in Mel. i Aristotle is concerned 
with ultimate philosophy and quotes chiefly the opinions of his predecessors 00 
that topic. In the scientific books he quotes more freely from their miaccUaiMoiu 
pronouncements. But it remains tnie that the purely scientific opinions of the pic- 
Socratics seem to have been little valued by Aristotle, probably for the same reaaea 
that coQlemporary science does not spend much lime dismissing the scientific ideas^ 
a century ago. With philosophy it is otherwise. 



he scientific ideas^H 
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lized in the heading ircpl ^urcca^: "It seemed to them that, if they could 
only strip off all the modifications which Art and Chance had introduced, 
they would get at the ultimately real; and so the search for ^wris, first 
in the world at large and afterwards in human society, became the chief 
interest of the age." Surely this is not equivalent to the statement that 
+wr£5 means "elementary substance." It is quite evidently true that 
many of the pre-Socratics foimd the ultimate reality to consist of such a 
substance, or of a number of such substances. They all sought to explain 
the world as they foimd it by looking backward for what Aristotle called 
its material cause or ^xi* But to translate ircpl t^wrttoi by "on sub- 
stance" is to confuse the results of the activities of these men with the 
aim set before themselves, is to put the part for the whole, is to invert 
their view of science. 

Whether the pre-Socratics really used irc^ <^vtnta9 as a title for their 
books or whether it became their way of designating the scope of their 
inquiries, the phrase must have been most general and descriptive of the 
contents of the books so headed. But no attempt to pin down the scoi)e 
of their discussions has yet been successful. The most striking char- 
acteristic of the few remaining remnants of that early literature is the 
very various subject-matter on which the earliest of scientific thinkers 
tried themselves. No sphere of investigation, almost no method of 
study, was unknown to them. They were seeking to discover the char- 
acter of the world in which they lived. They did not limit themselves 
to one way of approach. They tried all. Recent writers' have well 
pointed out that they by no means so absolutely neglected psychological 
and nioral studies as has often been suiq)osed. Isolated glimpses of the 
world were in this way attained by them. Very characteristic of their 
thought was the absence of controlling or systematized principles either 
of explanation or of research. It is very dangerous to assume that any 
one "technical" sense of ^wru is the key to these varied speculations or 
that these writers, some of them a century and a half from one another, 
alwa3rs used the word in any one particular and technical sense. 

' Joel, op, cU,, and Heidd; op, cii., have well emphasized the comprehensiveness 
of the methods and studies of the physicians. On the comprehensiveness of the 
studies of all the pre-Socratics see especially Benn, Greek Pkilosophers, 2d ed., p. vii. 
and often. 



CHAPTER X 

^^(f AND 96f»os 

The distinction between f^wrn and vofiot was one much used in the 
Sophistic discussions of the fifth and fourth centuries. It has also been 
much discussed by modem scholars, many of whom have tried to find 
in these catchwords a key to the history of the Sophistic thought and the 
test by which must be determined the philosophic affiliations of the differ- 
ent Sophists. Some of these attempts will be referred to later in this 
section. First, what is the history of the antithesis as known from the 
extant literature ? 

Heraclitus used <^wni for the real nature of a thing or a process as 
opposed to the erroneous notions of common folks.' In Herodotus' 
description of the winged serpents of Arabia there is a curious phrase 
which seems to mean that if these serpents increased as fast as their real 
nature might allow (&9 ^ f^wrn avnlun, vwapx^y men could not endure 
their rapidly growing numbers. This peril is averted, he tells us, by 
curious habits of reproduction. Each female stings its male with a 
deadly poison, and each offspring kills its mother, and so the rate of 
increase is somewhat checked. 

Corresponding to this use of ^wrts for the real nature of an object 
which may be misinterpreted by men or overlaid by custom there is 
foimd the use of vofUK for a popular interpretation and for the custom 
which affects the nature. The former is found at least as early as 
Empedocles, who declares his intention to use words in their popular 
and conventional meanings (vofi^),'. although in the particular word 
of which he is then writing he believes the popular meaning in question 
unfortunate. Already in Hesiod vofios is foimd paralleled with ^€a and 
meaning '' custom. "^ Xenophanes uses the verb voftXCtrat with exactly 
this connotation. He says that it is only a popular but random and 
unconsidered notion to value athletics more than philosophy !< 

Now there is no a priori reason why some early philosopher should 
not have combined these two opposites and used the antithesis ^wtk 

» Frs. I, 112, 123. • iii. 109. * Fr. 9. 

* Tkeog. 66: /lArorrai wdrrttp re v6/iovt xal il$ea ccdyd. Goettling translates vdi^ 
rwr p6ftovt doctrina physiologiae, but this b quite out of harmony with the context. 
s Fr. 2. 1. 13: c^ fidXa TovTo M/Jjlrroi. 

68 
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VS. v6i»o9. But there is no evidence that they did. The earliest instance 
in the philosophical fragments of the fifth century is in a supposed frag- 
ment of Philolaos quoted by lamblichus. It occurs in a discussion of 
nmacal quantities. Even if the quotation be really from Philolaos, 
there is nothing in the context to show how he used it. lamblichus merely 
quotes the words ^wru mu ov vofufi' and applies them to his own subject- 
matter. It is probable that at first ''natural philosophy distinguished 
between w^gun and ^wri^, and this distinction was transferred to ethical 
qnestions at a time when the decline of political morality had produced 
a general belief that only might is right."' That ¥rould be a natural 
onkr of development. But in the existing literature the distinction is 
MppBtd to moral questions as early as to physical. 

The writers of the Hippocratica often oppose ^viri$ to vf^ftos. It is 
used to point the difference between natural growth and artificial 
deformity,' between the following out of one's natural bent and conform- 
Bg to custom or dvil law/ between the products of man's ingenuity 
and those of divine ordinances,' between the real nature of an object and 
the popular idea of that object or its name.^ In the last connection rvxa 
is parallded with v^ and rf iovri, with ^urcc.? 

Among the literary writers of the fifth century the antithesis is found 
Kvcral times. Herodotus says that the Greeks seemed to him to have 
snail knowledge r^s AtyinrriW ^ytnoi mu rwv v<^v.* In this place the 
intitbesb is weak. ^wno$ and v^mdv strengthen one another, but mean 
much the same. In Thucydides, Diodotus says that they are foolish 
vho think that hmnan nature, when it has set its heart on some project 
or other, will be turned aside from its purpose by the might of laws or 
anything dae.* In the accoimt of the atrocities at Corcyra we are told 
thit human nature overrides laws.'® Hermocrates tells the assembled 
Sioeiiots that by means of the word ''alliance," a mere convention, the 
peofde of Athens are settling the affairs of a born foe in such a way that 
the [xofit shall be their own." Euripides makes Ion say that his environ- 

•Fr.g. </Wrf., 64, 88. 

■ Jooesy Gk, Mor., p. 55. < t dca^nyt, Bk. I. vi. 486. 

• V 449iM i^e^Arov, vi. 36, 40; t SulItiis, Bk. I. vi. 476. 

'V l^pff potfffov, vL 392. 'ii. 45. •ill. 45. 7. 

* in. 84. 2. The authenticity of all of chapter 84 has been doubted. 

"ir. 6ou i: 6w6fiaTi iwp6/up ^v/iimx^' '''^ ^^ei wo\4/uow tdrperQs it t6 ^v/i^pop 
mMrtmwrmu Qassen interprets rh ^dati woKi/uop as the ambitious designs of the 
Atlieniuis, but Gnves rightly notes that this does not do justice to Ka$irrarrai, 
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ment and his character have combined to make him just.' A fragment 
may be translated, ''It is the will of Nature, who cares not for human 
laws," or ''It was the purpose of his true character, which cared not 
what men might think."' The latter is more in accord with the spirit 
of Euripides and with the lines foimd in the Ion. The chorus of Bacchic 
maidens declare that all that partakes of the heavenly, whether in the 
long course of time it has become customary or has been always deep- 
rooted in Nature, should be held valid.' Earliest of all is probably 
Pindar's use of 4^f with him the equivalent of ^wrt$, as opposed to 

fia$6yT€9* and StSoucrdTs.' 

This completes the list of the fifth-century oppositions of ^ftva-i^ and 
vofjuK, Besides these there are the many varieties of language in which 
the place of v6fios is taken by such words as rc^n;, ^m^is, &^X*7- 1^^ 
literature of the time, in all its branches, was filled with this antithesis, 
which carried men's minds captive. 

All this variety of expression can be reduced to four contrasts, that 
between character and training, that between reality and the conven- 
tional but generally erroneous interpretation of that reality, that between 
the normal and the erratic, that between the self-directed and that which 
obeys impulses from without. In Plato we learn much more about the 
many ways in which the Sophists turned this generally used antithesis. 
In the interminable disputes on the origin of language it was used to 
point the difference between the supposition that a word represented 
the real nature of a thing and the theory that any word can at will be 
attached to any object.^ Is knowledge objective (^wra) or subjective 
(vdfiv)?7 Is virtue teachable and taught or is it innate?* Is religion 
inherent in the nature of the world or is it merely an invention of men ?* 

*Ion 643. 

' Fr. inc. 920. The fonner translation is that of Gomperz, Gk. Denk., 1, 324. 

* Bacchae 896. * 0. 9. 100. 
40.3.94. ^Crai. 

1 96fup vs. ir^i in DemocHtus Fr. 9. See G<Hnperz, 1, 330 ff.; TketU, iS7^; Pkaedo 
103b; Phil. 53a; Rep. 392c; Laws 8326. Very common in Aristotle and Theophnstua* 
This use of the antithesis is said to have originated with Democritus, but the idoa 
rests upon Fr. 168, discussed on p. 94 f. 

There seems no basis in Rep. 583 ff. and Phil. 43 ff. for inferring that Democritus 
used 0^it vs. p6iwt to contrast sensual and true happiness, although the Sdentificatioii 
is accepted by Hirzel, Natorp, and Windelband. See Windelband, Ges. d. amiik, 
Pkil., 3d ed., p. 133. 

* Euihy. 304c; Meno 70a; Pkaedrus 26gd. 

^Laws 889«; Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 19 ff.; Antisthenes in RP 385. 
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Is dvilization the working out of what is already latent in human nature 
or is it a superficial excrescence without which men's conditions would be 
bettered?' Or is it superficial but yet necessary in order to keep down 
the baser passions of mankind ?* The bolder of the Sophists molded the 
iccepted doctrine of the Athenian state, ''la force prime le droit/' into 
the thecury that justice is a mere convention, vofioif and so each one may 
woric out his own ^v(n$, as it leads him. The Sophists' own ^uira$, 
d course, fitted them to govern others, and so the practical rule of life 
became ''put money in thy purse."' 

It has been asserted that this last doctrine was not commonly held 

by Plato's contemporaries and that no Sophist can be proven to have 

defended it.^ If this means that none of its defenders can be named, 

the statement may be true enough. Little is known about the tenets 

of the individual Sophists except that they themselves seem to have tried 

their best to obscure whatever definite tenets they may have held. But 

the statements above quoted imply that this teaching was rare or 

Qoknown in the. time of Socrates and Plato. The evidence for its com- 

nunmess seems entirely sufficient. Benn bases his argument on the 

dxdm that outside of Plato such sentiments are foimd only in the Melian 

dialogue of Thucydides, "which cannot be taken as an index of public 

opinion at any time." But the Melian dialogue is in the true spirit 

^ the Athenian aristocracy as represented throughout Thucydides. 

See eq)ecially the speech of the Athenian ambassadors at Sparta.^ It 

18 quite in the manner of Thucydides to state frankly the real reason of 

^^ ambassadors, though they may well have concealed those reasons 

'^'^dcr other phrases. Even Pericles voices almost the same sentiment.^ 

•^cnn entirely ignores Democritus Fr. 267: ^wra ro'dpxtiv oiic/jtov ry 

^^•"owi, and speaks of Eur. Phoen. 499-525 as if it were a straw puppet 

^^cted to be overthrown by the "noble" lines 535-44. Both speedies 

^^'^'^ by Euripides probably meant to be merely effective rhetoric, but 

^^ would have lost much of their point if they had not been based on a 

'^^^^^ weU known in his time. Benn says further that the doctrine that 

^^ht is right is not mentioned by Aristophanes, Xenophon, Lysias, 

' Anon. Iamb. Fr. 6; see Grote, Plato, U, pp. 340 ff.; Dttmmler, Ah,, p. 337. 

' As often implied in Thucydides, e.g., iii. 84. 

*IUp, 347^, 358e, 367c, 393c, Thrasymachus; Gor. 482 ff., 489 ff., Callicles; 
*^ 714c; 7Sid, everyone a friend to himself; 890a; Theat. 1726. 

4 Benn, Arckh, DC, 43, n. 11; Gomperz, Ap. d, HeilkunsP, p. 103; not so Jones, 
^* Mor,y p. 53, who calls the doctrine " a widespread belief " and gives many references. 

* L 76. • ii. 63. 2. 
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or Isocrates. But from his own admission it must have been known 
during this time, for he admits that it was taught and practiced by pupils 
of Gorgias. Xenophon could have presented the idea in no finer way 
than in his character of Menon.' Aristophanes as early as the Clouds 
attacked what must have been a conmion form of the teaching of the 
Platonic Callicles when he presented the X^oi Xo/os, maintaining one's 
right to triumph over one's opponents by fair means or foul. See other 
references in Nestle's Euripides^ pp. 203 ff., 486 ff.; VarsokraUker^ 
pp. 94 ff., on Critias. Nestle' derives this use of the antithesis ^wrcf vs. 
vo/Aos from the old Homeric aristocracy. This class would naturally be 
the defenders of a doctrine such as Callicles', while the conunon people 
would champion law and justice. Grote says that in the Gorgias the 
quibbler is not Callicles, but Socrates, and tries to show that in Laws 
889 Plato has himself become the defender of Callicles' teaching!' 
Diogenes Laertius^ says that Epicurus adopted Callicles' sentiment. 

Common as these antitheses are in the literatiure of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, the emphasis laid by the Greeks upon this distinction 
has been much misstated and overemphasized in recent times. It has 
been seen that there is no actual evidence that the antithesis was at all 
used by the^early philosophers. Heraclitus used vd/Aos for the underl3ring 
principle of order in Nature. It is extremely unlikely that he would also 
use it, except perhaps in a literary way, for the mere convention which is 
probably erroneous and may be discarded at will. For him rofM»« would 
impliedly be included in ^v(n% or ^wris in vo/aos, as it later was by Plato. 
Empedocles uses vo/aos for convention and might have opposed it to 
^wrt?, but there is no evidence that he actually did so. In Euripides' 
dramas i^vvvi and vofux are both to be respected.^ This is an illustration 
of ''polare Ausdrucksweise" which begins in Herodotus and is very com- 
mon ever after .^ No emphasis is placed upon the difference in meaning 
between the two words, nor is their meaning identified. Together they 
are used to include with one broad sweep everything, be it ^wra or t^ffif, of 
whatever class may at the time be under consideration. 

' See Sorof in HermeSy XXXIV, 568. He tries to prove that Xenc^on was a 
professed champion of 96fios, This is very forced, indeed, and Sorofs proofs are ez* 
tremely inadequate. 

• Varsokraiiker, p. 8. 

i AristoOei, U, 106; Hist, of Greece, Vm, 385. 

< X. 150. 

« Bacchae 896; Pkoen, 538: tA 7Ap ftroF p6fut»op d^Bptirois 1^; Ion 643. 

^ It is not mentioned by Kemmer in his collection of "polare Ausdrucksweise." 
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But tbere are not wanting instances before Plato in which ^urt? and 

kuit are identified. The Anon3anous Sophist whom lamblichus quotes 

peaks of the law and justice as firmly bound together ^urcc.^ The 

niter of tr rc^n^ speaks of names as ^^wruoi voiiJo$miiuira* There is a 

rude anticipation of the doctrine that art is an imitation of Nature in 

r SMmfs.s The mind of the gods teaches men to imitate the divine, sa3rs 

he writer, and he illustrates his text with a number of fanciful parallels 

xtween ^vcri«and tcx^^. In each of his illustrations the human art is an 

indtation of the sui)erhiunan nature. There is a fragment of Archytas, 

probably not genuine but an imitation, which says that a law ought to 

ioDow nature by imitating nature's justice.^ It is a far cry from ideas 

fike these to Plato's demonstrations that natural laws are the working 

oit d a divine intelligence, or to his vo/aoc ^urca»c, or to Cleanthes' Zcv, 

4wciis HfiXTf^ vofuv ficra wamu KvPtpv&v. But it does not seem that 

Qmk ifiaiioBOjphy ever deviated far from the conviction that all laws 

mt foonded in nature and were of superhiunan origin. i>vats is used 

fai the more inmiediate products of nature and vo/aos for those that are 

■at mediate.* 

Tk antitheds was little more than a rhetorical device which for 
■uy reasons became popular in the age of the Sophists. The keen 
Gnek mind alwa3rs delighted in oppositions and contrasts of any kind. 
Ha contrast, in particular, was easily applicable to many subjects and 
v^ won currency as a literary form of expression. The Sophists found 
■itatodwellsuited to the needs of eristic disputation. Its popularity 
Meased with time. In the fourth century it came to be conunonly 
■ed to mark many a contrast which had long been noticed but to which 
Avfonnof expression had not, as far as our evidence goes, been before 
ifflKd. Take, for example, the common saying that things are good 
* they are well used. It is often found in the fifth century and in 
1^ Aristotle several times discusses it under the caption <^v(ri<s vs. 

11ie(MJgin and development of the application of the antithesis ^wrts 
^ ^ to political, social, and moral questions has of late been much 
tossed. It has been said that it rose among the natural philosophers, 
VK then used in its psychological cormections by Protagoras and in its 
nkl and moral cormotation by Archelaos or Hippias. These positions 

'Dids, n, 332, L 13. • vi. 4. » Bk. I. vi. 486 ff. 

^Scob. Plor, iv. 43, 133 ed. Meineke: Stidi rhw p6fMP dK6\ov9op Ij/uw r$ ^6ffti 
• • . . idKmi&nt pip dr Ka tfif t$ ^tfff'ec, iufi§6fUP0t t6 tSLs ^6atos SUatov, 

'Hadd, «• 4^§m, p. 94. •See p. 19. 
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are now to be considered. There are reasons for discrediting them, 
especially in their more definite and extreme statements. 

Stallbaum on Laws 889^ quotes Diogenes Laertins' to show that 
Archelaos first applied this distinction to morals. But Diogenes does 
not say that Archelaos was the first to make this distinction. He says 
only that he made it. Moreover, he adds that Archelaos maintained the 
distinction between the moist and the dry, a distinction which Archelaos 
was quite certainly not the first to maintain. Gomperz* supports the 
statement of Diogenes with an additional reference to Hippolytus' which 
affirms that Archelaos taught a theory of the origin of civilization in which 
was treated the origin of law. As before, this statement is joined with 
another, in this case stating that Archelaos taught the presence of ¥ov£ 
in all living things, whereas exactly the same statement is noade of 
Archelaos' teacher, Anaxagoras.^ So, granted that these authorities 
were well informed — a, rather gratuitous assumption — it seems impos- 
sible to extract from their words the information sought. 

Benn^ and Zeller^ assert that, to our knowledge, Hippias was the 
first who applied this antithesis to moral questions. DUmmler asks 
who introduced this distinction into Sociologie and answers positively: 
''Platon selbst gibt uns hieriiber die unzweideutige Auskunft, dass es 
der Eleer Hippias war."? Diimmler's forcible statement is agreed to 
by Leja^ and Cron,^ and the idea is commonly expressed in more general 
books.^® The sentence relied on for this remarkable affirmation is Pro. 
33 7(;. In the course of that dialogue the argument has come to a stand- 
still because of the personal bitterness that has been developed. Then 
Prodicus and Hippias urge the disputants to become reconciled. 

Hippias says: 'fjymffuu ^yoi vfias crvyyev^s re mu olicaovc ml woXjCrat 
airavraf etvcu ^ucrct, ov vofjLt^' to yap o/totov rep ofUKcp ^wra ov^ycycs icrrtr, 
6 Sk vofioif rvpawoi ^v rtoy AvOpiairiaVf woWa wapa rrjv ^ucrcv ^tafcrai. fftos 

' ii. 16: 'Apx'^^^o' IXe7e t6 SUcuop efwii xal t6 aUrxP^^ o^ 0i^ec dXXd p6fuf, Jones, 
Gk. Mor,f p. 52, thinks the distinction introduced "apparently" by Archelaos. 

* Gr. Denk,, 2d ed., 1, 462. 

< Philosophumenon, Diels, Dox., p. 564, 1. 7: Jtal Stexpt^ap dwBptaroi drd rd# 
dXXwr Kal ify€fi6pas xal p6fMvs xal r^wiY gal rSXta xal rd dWa vvv^rjiirav. 

*Hipp. Phil., Diels, Dox., p. 561, 1. 25. 

< The Greek Philosophers (1882), I, 81; Philosophy of Greece (1898), p. 139. 

• Phil, d, Gr., sth ed., 1, 1127. • Der Sophist Hippias, p. 17. 
' Akademika, p. 251. * On Gor. 4820. 

>«E.g., Koestlin, Ges. d, Eihik, I, Part i, p. 231; Watson, Hedonistic Theories, 
p. 17. 
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ok akrxpi^ t^ fikw ^votv ruv wpayfiinav clSovu, (ro^cmrovs 8) 2vTa$ ro>v 
*BXX^ywF .... This apparently simple remark has elicited the most 
various interpretations. Schanz' says: Hippias l&ugnet nach diesen 
Worten jede besondere Staatsgemeinschaft um seinen Neigungen allein 
frShnen zu k5nnen. Hippias predigt die schrankenlose Freiheit des 
Subjekts. Der Staat ist ihm nur eine Arbeit des Zwangs." Benn' calls 
the statement a ''pregnant principle, from which the fateful triad 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity was afterwards destined to be de- 
vdoped." Dtinunler' makes it the preciirsor of the Cynic-Stoic r^ 
4wu l§ukoymffiiinas ^v, and Gomperz^ sees in it ''das Ideal des Welt- 
bOigertums.'' The truth seems to be that it is a mere bon mot in 
which the Platonic Hippias tries to soothe the angry debaters into 
complaisance sufficient for the continuance of the talk, and in the effort 
plays in succession with one Sophistic conmionplace after another. 
Plato inserts it lo mark a division between two parts of the argument. 
It has no philosophical bearing whatever. We need not even suppose 
that there is mudi connection of thought between the different clauses 
of I£[qiia8' sentences. A showy parade of confused learning is every- 
where in Plato one of Hippias' standing characteristics. 

The foregoing. interpretation of the passage in the Protagoras seems 
to be confirmed by the new fragment from Antiphon the Sophist, pub- 
lished after this chapter had been written.^ In that fragment the 
words which Plato puts into the mouth of Hippias are closely paralleled, 

as follows: r& voAAA rmv mxt^ vofiov Sucainv iroXcfuo>¥ r§ ^wru Kdrat, and 
again: ^wru irovra viyrcf dfUMci>c v€<^vKafi€¥ km, pdpPtipoi ical ^EAXi/vcf 

dmu. This new discovery is of great interest in many ways. It is 
the longest extant discussion of ^urt^ by any Sophist. The word 
occurs no less than fourteen times. The spirit of the discussion is 
exactly that which Plato leads us to expect, and is in striking contrast 
to the popular present-day defense of the Sophists. It makes unneces- 
sary a large part of the argument on p. 71 by actually containing a 
definite Sophistic defense of crime and lawlessness: ra otv vofufm 

wapafiaivtav ^ i» Xa&g rovf 6ftJoXoyrf<ravTa^ km al(r}(wri9 km (ijfiias din;AAa#CTai. 

Evidently Antiphon's teaching was radically different from the recon- 
structions of certain modern scholars. Moreover, when we observe 
that this fragment, in the midst of its frank defense of undetected 
lawlessness, uses phrases closely parallel to the highly lauded speech of 

' BeiUrUge mr vorsokraUschen Phil, aus Plaio, 1, 102. 

■ Pkihsopky of Greece, p. 139. * Gr. Denk*, I, 326. 

»i4A., 257. »0x. Pap., Vol. XI, No. 1364. 
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object described or whether its force has quite disappeared. It is safe 
to say that in some way ^iSms generally colors the meaning of a sentence 
unless the rhetoric is highly ornate or the meaning of the phrase perfectly 
concrete or unless the usage has become a technical mannerism, as is 
sometimes said to have been the case in the Pythagorean literature, for 
example, in such productions as the v ilmx^ K6<rn<o xtu ^urios. 

In Aeschylus, the most rhetorical and ornate of the three great 
dramatists, four out of five occurrences of ^uris show a meaning so weak 
as hardly to aSect the sense, while in two it is so weak as to be untrans- 
latable. The line from the Supplices has been quoted in a note above. 
In the Persae^ <^w7w is inserted as an accusative of specification, where it 
serves chiefly to balance other accusatives in the following line. In the 
Promelheus' there is found a similar accusative which adds to the o-yvoc of 
the rhetoric. In a much-discussed line of the Agamemnotfi x^ovos ^lio-tr 
seems to be a pure periphrasis for x^"™> which is itself a bold expression 
for the earth and ail that there is therein. There is no parallel for an 
interpretation like that of Klausen, which takes the sense of ^unt from 
its verbal meaning and makes it the equivalent of aaa <^mtiu. 

A rather uncertain fragment from Pindar* speaks of slaves as ^^por 

iMayidjV JxoVTti iXXarpia ntpifivafiaTa not Ktap oKXarpiat ^uniot. Here the 

two clauses are not much diSerent, except in the form of expression. 
'AAAorpu almost =dXAorpu>f ^urtiwi. 

In the early philosophical poetry both Empedocles and Parmenides 
use 'p&nt in sentences where its meaning is almost negligible. The 
sentence' from Empedocles is so fragmentary as to be uninte! 
when taken by itself. But in the contexts in which it is quoted and 



' 441 : UtpaOr Stoiwtp frat itnaiti ^ieir, 

ituXi)* t' dfiioToi tiiyfitiiii' irwptwA. 
• 489: yaii^iwrix<*' rt WT^tir a£urwr aiatpOt 



. character"! 
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LiddelluidScott classify under "of the mind . 

I6jj; Oil oJSir aUtii Ast' drsYViXai Tfpdi, 
vXj)> rati Tfii^amt 'HXfau x^>^> *6vir\ 
cf. Xenophanes Fi. 31; 4A1A1 6' impiititmi foiiir t' irtBii.wat. Jame* Kennedy, 
ConingtOD, Stanley, Dlndorf, Blocnfidd, and Passow accept the above intetprelation. 
Botbe, Verrall, and Heidel, r ^wi, n. 114, agree with Klausen. Browning's truu- 
lation Is absolutely literal, but gives a sense quite foreign to the Greek: " Helios who 
sustains earth's nature." Von Eager renders ''Leben des Erdbodens," 

' 17S, ed. Christ, from Theodore Metocbita. 
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the paraphrases of the sentence which are to be found in late Greek 
authors the ^wrts is invariably omitted. MtXitn^ ^wrif becomes lUpvf or 
li^pia. The quotation of the line in Aristotle De gen. an. 722&10 b not 
clear. It is several times referred to by Philoponus in his commentary 
on the De gen. an.y but it is not certain that he knew aQy thing of the 
context in Empedocles except what he fotmd in Aristotle. He para- 
phrases the line from Empedocles iuunrf rh, fiiptf rov yiyof&cvov.< Hb 
explanation of the exact process b quite confused, but he constantly 
neglects the word ^wn^. Again he says: 'E/ivcSoicX^^ IXcycy dwipx^aOai, 
nl dari rov warp^ mL dwo r^t iiifrpoi fiifni* It certainly seems, then, that 
Philqponus regarded the ^vcrtf as a mere periphrasb. Galen paraphrases 

the same line as follows : *Efiw€SoicXSJ9 SuawSadai ^ifn r& rw ytwrfiritrofiiyov 
t»6pmj jOBi rk ftJh ir r^ rov J^/kvos awipftan rk i* h rif rrj^ OifiKtias «'cpic;(c<rAu.' 

Thb also makes the ^writ a periphrasb. The vagueness of the meaning 
of ^vra in thb line b also shown by the fact that each translator can 
use the word most needed by his own theory and yet produce a sense 
in harmony with that required by the context in Aristotle. Wood- 
bridge and Dieb translate ''origin/' Burnet and Heidel^ ''substance/' 
Fairbanks "nature/' Hardy^ "individueller Beschaffenheit." 

In the case of Parmenides 16^ the case b not so clear. The language 
is much the same as in the fragment from Empedocles, but that resem- 
blance in itself proves nothing. The /umXcW ^uri^ which b the thinking 
faculty seems to mean no more than ftcXca. As b the ficXca>v KpQxn%^ so 
is the mind of the man, for the thinking faculty b the physical body. 
Such seems the purport of thb obscure fragment. But /acXcwv ^uris 
might perhaps be the equivalent of fAcXccnv Kpoo-is. Thb b a use of ^uins 
well known to the physicians, but here it offers an inferior sense. It b 
not the constitution of the limbs that thinks, but the limbs, and the 
thought differs according to the lUkitav Kpam^. 

' Ed. Hayduck, p. 169, 1. 33. See p. x66, L 24. 

" P. 27, L 4. 

< De sem., JLUhn, IV, 6x6. 

4 w ^6ffttt9, n. 88. He compares r yopfjs vii. 484, where ip 0^ci is either merely 
an adverbbl phrase or means "constitution." See p. 93, n. 3. 

* Op CU., p. 23. 

* 

4tt ydp ixdaroT^ fx'i KpBai.9 /uiKiiap roXvrXdyrtaw, 
rCh f<6off ivBpiivoiffi vapiar&Taf rb yi^p a^6 
Wrw ew9p ^fiowHi fie\4u¥ ^A^is dpSptiwot/aiw 
nU vS^ir KoX Tarrt' r6 7^ vXhw iarl r6iy/ia. 

Burnet translates "substance," Diels and Heidel, n. 88, "Beschaffenheit." Theo- 
pluastus De semu 3 explains fuXh^p xpaffit as the mixture of warm and cold in man. 
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In Sophocles and Euripides periphrases of this kind are far more 
uncommon than in Aeschylus. In O.T. 335 Oedipus cries out to 
Teiresias: 

KOi y^ &v wirpov 

This is the nearest approach in Sophocles to a pure periphrasis with the 
genitive. Even here it may be that ^wriv is not entirely meaningless. 
It may mean "character." The line could then be paraphrased, "You 
would anger one with a character of flint." Ovarh, ^ixns^ is a vague 
phrase meaning "mortal stuff" or "mortal." In Euripides tcark yvrnftrif 

f^u^^Karh, yyw/ii^ir. In I on Fr. I, 1. 12, rmv dyaOiiv /SouriXcvc oTfos 

ISet^c iffwnr, the phrase means "what things are good." 

^uori¥ with the genitive of a pronoim is sometimes used as a periph- 
rasis for the pronoun.' But sometimes the ^wris in this idiom may 
mean "natural disposition."^ In Isocrates 2.12 r^ ^furipav ^wnv b 
used as a parallel expression to 4f^^ atratk. 

In the Epinomis there are several good examples of periphrasis: r^s 

In this last instance the parallelism between winter and summer is 
exact. The writer says that we must call t^ twv &irrpw^ ^vb-cv the first 
gods.* Heidel' has attempted to translate the first of these examples, 
gSidf by "element," but there is no difference between this and the last 
two, and in these latter "element" is an impossible rendering. In 
Aristotle, especially in the natural history books, frequent use is made of 
periphrasis. 4 ^^^ x*^^^ ^vtri^^rh, ^(tiXff,^ 4 ^^ ^8ovr«i»r ^wri^ssoi 
^8oiTC¥." There is often the same ambiguity about these phrases as 
was mentioned in connection with the examples from Herodotus. When 
they are followed by a description of the object,, they may very well be 
translated "nature" or "character." When they are subjects of verbs 
denoting action, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that ^uori^ is a part of a 
pure periphrasis used instead of the name of the object. 

» O.r., 869. « Hippol. 377. 

* Herodotus IV. 50: H^iyp r^f hnrroO ^cot ylwrrai; Clouds 515; Laws 869c: 
r«^ iff ^dff rii¥ iittlpov ^w irfayhrras\ laoc. I3. 228; 15. 180; 2. 37, of. 15. 115: 

4 Laws 7476: rbv .... ifm$i ^^ct iytlpti .... wapii r^r a&roO ^6aip #vidi^ 

* 981^. *Op,cU,,n.gS' 

* 99oi. "* De pari, an, 659620, 28. 
V 987^. " Ilfid. 66ia34, 37. 

•984^^. 
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An unusual idiom which seems to be the equivalent of a pure periph- 
rasb is found in a fragment which may have come from Philolaus: 

i ^vons V Iv T^ Koafu^ ^M^X^ ^ dwtipmy re koI w€paiv6vnav mu oXos 6 

ncr/ioc Kol rk iv o^ inuTa.' This is practically equivalent to d ^wi? 
rov K6afuiv=6 icocr/ioc, which is picked up and explained in the latter 
part of the sentence. Aristotle has a parallel in a2 ^v rocs d^H^/iots 

^Mmt .... louccv ovTwai yc orjcoirov/yicKOi^ &a^cvyciv.' Aristotle is there 

discussing the Pythagoreans, and this manner of speaking may have 
been affected in their school, as the use of periphrasis in general is 
sometimes said to have been one of their mannerisms. 

It is not to be understood that in all the references given above the 
force of ^vtns has disappeared entirely or that it does not at all color 
the sentence, but in all these places its meaning b very slight — so slight 
that its presence has only a rhetorical effect. Further light on this use 
may be found in a comparison with the extremely indefinite manner 
in which ^vat^ is often employed. In Plato and Aristotle it is often used 
merely as we use ''thing." This usage is so common and so much 
neglected that it deserves note. 

To begin with a rather late example, a riddle ascribed to Theodectes^ 
begins as follows: 

rU f^iwrts cvS' oaa yaXa ^ipu rpo^^oi ovS' wra wovroi. 

It is evident that in this sentence ^wris means nothing. "What is it 
that," ''What is the thing that," would be full translations. 

This loose and indefinite construction is much more frequent than 
has sometimes been supposed, i^vtm dv6pwro€iSi^^ is a "human- 
shaped thing." 1^ rov AvBpiawov cie^ti; <fnxn% tC% iim ^vcrci wtpiiroirf/iivrf 
nvtftrw o^K AXXcrpirp^ SiXXh. Xit/v ye cvap/ytoorcvotiv.s This last sentence 
is noteworthy as showing in a crude way the same notion of ^vcris as 
Aristotle defined to be the primary meaning of the word. Plato thinks 
that the cause of the deterioration of states may be a bad lawgiver or 
chance: ctrc ml ^wris SlXXff m rocavn;.^ In the Timaeus 506 space is 

« Fr. I. Diels translates "Die Natur be! der Weltordnung." Cf. » tAtw* vi. 
382: 4 ^^» rjo'i ^Xc^ir iv iypQ iirriv h r%ffi, ffop^l, which Littr6 translates, "par 
leor nature les veines sent dans Thumide au milieu des chairs." 

* Jf e/. 1093&7. 

* Ft. x8. This seems to have been one of the recognized beginnings for riddles. 
Another commencing in the same way is quoted from Antiphanes in Atkenaeus 4500. 
See Pietzsch, De CaUiae GramnuUica, p. ao, for other examples. 

* w M^wy Bk. IV. viL 542. » Topa77eX(ot ix. 266. 

* Laws 7Sod, For many examples in Aristotle see Hicks, ed. De an,, p. 228. 
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1} ri iraiTa St)(pfiivrj <ru;uiTa ifivini — " ihe something that holds all things." \ 
This is something similar to the use of ir(i^u«<«u for " is," a good exajnple 
of which is found in Euripides Heracles 1344: oi^' iAAov <UAi>v J 

It is probably such constructions as these that make Heidel' call t 
periphrastic use of ^uTis"aby-product of logical definition" and assiu 
that therefore instances of ^Mnt in periphrasb cannot occur before the' ' 
Socratic period. He ofiers no instances nor proof. This may be true 
with reference to such periphrases as those of the possibly pseudo- 
Philotaos, the ^ Baripov <^wr«* and Jtart/iou <(nJir«' of the Sophist, where 
the word seems a mixture of <f>u7K= idea or class and 0wru=pure periph- 
rasis, fi ToE ^tvSout ^urif,' etc., but it is a very rash statement to make 
with reference to ^mn as a whole. The inde&nite uses from which its 
use for "class," "kind," seems at least partly to owe its origin are too 
widely spread for that. It is true that in the Socratic school the prin- 
ciples of definition were first formulated, but the Hippocratica contaJn 
several foreshado wings of the Aristotelian use of <^wrw for "definition." 
Mia ^urit (CTTt ravra iraiTia xot oil lua. iroAXat ^mtks cIiti tovto vdtTa mi fiia,* 
The author is referring to various kinds of excretions. Galen's explana- 
tion of this sentence is correct: 'Be yap i<m to twv TcpimofiaTuv ytvot. 
«u OUTU watrra fiCa i^ixrtf iirriv, ov fiijv iXXa ft-ia riji cTSti, iWa tuiv Jr>f>aw 
ti&uv.* Just before the sentence above quoted from the ir rpo^t the 
author set forth a dictum that contains the same use of "^wis: Swo/moc 
Si koikIXju ^iwms.' Perhaps the thought that lay back of this manner 
of expression is illustrated in Diogenes of Apollonia Fr. 3, where he seeks 

'N. 118. >J45C- 

' issd, isM, IS7C, d, 1380, d. • Ariat. Top. loiai. 

> r Tpo^ip a. 104. Cf. alM 106: mIb #Afi> iImi not fi4 tirai. 

tfllri'lr r r,io#fli XV. 334 K. 

' 101. Heradeides of Tarenlum, quoted with approvaJ by Galen, KQhn, XV, 
1Q3. uys that tliis means that there ore many potencies in each faculty, i.e., the attj«c- 
tive, repellent, etc. This may be over-interpretation, but at any rate it shows the 
logical use of #^it for "dasi" growing out of the indefinite use. Ct. also ' fialr^ 
ii4iir fi0a ii, 4g6: Mpiiwfii* (*e «^<n. An tnterraediate stage is also illustrated 
by Rep. 4i</l. 1^' ^6vtt Ttf Twv Xnii(B», where the literal translation reads, "one 
kind, that of the white ones." Stallbaum calls this a pure periphrasis oMAni ri 
Xnxi. A sentence in form almost parallel is Arist. De tnutida 396^14: iixpH' ri tat 
ipvepSr -xfiviii-rut iyttpaa^iilni #ijff«f. It might be supposed that here ^ieia had 
more meaning and that it should be translated '* having mixed the natures of colon 
yellow and ted," but the writer illustrates hb point by two other illustrations in 
neither of whidi does ♦**« occur: iiatfoin n tal ^pax*" ^fiftnoi't w'fatfo; '« *"»^' 
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Id piove that the apparent differences in things must have sprung from 
cripnal unity. 

Among these indefinite usages belong also n^ ^wri^ weakened for 
^iny nature/' ''any character/' till it is practically the same as w 
■lone and equals ''anybody."' Sometimes it is still further weakened 
tin it equals "anything"' or "something."' In like manner waura 
imn equals "everybody."^ An^ ^un« sometimes means "anything 
mortaL"* fiippupn% ^urit< is very nearly the same as fiapPapoi, **b, 
bufaarian." 

There are also several idioms in which the force of ^wri^ is so weak- 
ened that it has little or no place in the meaning of the context and is 
used for rhetorical effect ^urir and r^ ^uriv are both frequent as 
aocDsatives of specification. Sometimes the word so used has a definite 
meuiing. It is contrasted with yowj It means "in birth/'* "in 
plgrncal aiq)eaiance/'* "in manners/"" "in sex/'" "in personal char- 
acter/*" or anything else that ^wrif may be used for. But often these 
■ocusatives of specification have no appreciable meaning and merely 
add a rhetorical turn to the sentence or fill out the meter. The presence 
or absence of the article makes no difference in the meaning.^ 

^vra is even more conmionly so used. Literally ^ura='' because 
of its nature/' while ^wnv or r^r ^ixriv="in respect to its nature." 
But the weakening of both idioms has progressed until either may mean 

> E^im. 993a. 
'£^.9830. 
s Ar. Mik 100x025. Lasaon translates, " Wesenheit." 

* Xm. Cyr. vL a. 29; Mem. iii. 9. 3; Rep. 359c; Pol. 272c, where the animab are 
tmAnAmA |}nly bccauie they are personified; Epin. 990a. 

» Axioekus 3706: •* tfwfT^ 7€ 0^tf ro0'6v9* dy liparo fuy€$ovpylas. This cannot 
mean "human nature" as Bnrrh ^» sometimes does, for the soul certainly is human. 

* Axistophanea Thesmo 1x29. 

» Birds 371: iH|r ^ir ix^pol, rbv 8i poOw iUriw 4>[Koi; Soph. El. 1023: Ij fp&aip yt 

*Pws. 441; Soph. Aj. 1259; Ant. 727; El. 1125. 

* Bwis X569; Clouds 503. 
^O.C. 33B; Eur. And. 354. 
" Track. X062. 

" Ai' 549» 0.C, 270; Antisthenes Odysseus 14. 

oSo ^cr in Her. L 89; Pro. 489; AJ. 472; Birds 685; Clouds 276; Ion Ft. i; 
r^w ^tfirtr m Clauds 1187, Knights 518; » italrrit Bk. I. vi. 482; Rep. 376c, 5506/ 
Pharirus 3520; Ar. De part. an. 66x65. 
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almost or quite nothing.' Kark ^wnv is a few times used in the same 
way.* 

The original distinction between ^wrci and xara ^wrir is nicely illus- 
trated by V iwiKVi^iiOif viii. 486: yui^ iJTts nx^ wapk f^wriv iyi^ero xoi 
wlupa naX ^Xcy/iaroc hrKffcrOri^ oh KvtaKtrai tovtov rev )(fi6v€v, ^is Sk ^wrci 

rocavn; iari But these phrases are often attached to adjectives 

and may be inserted or omitted at pleasure. ^Hv ^wrci ^Xcy/iarwSi/f -jj is 
the exact opposite of ^y Si x9^^^^ i <^d ^ ^wru ^ x*^^^^^*' f^wru is 
inserted or omitted in the course of the same argiunent. This loose 
and weak use of ^wrtf is especially conunon in Aristophanes,^ the Hippo- 
erotica,* and Plato.^ 

« E.g., in » T^Twr vi. 334 the writer says: W^ ylmrtu . , , , iw /Up toSt* tipot&i 
^6991 ^p€U90fUpotffiPf iv M roSrir typoSfi ^^ct fi^paiPOfUwoiai* t^p yiip ^69iP dtaXXa^- 
ffofUpois ixd^Toivt Kol Bta^&mpofidpou al 696ptu ylporrtu, Littr6 in both cases omits the 
^^ffi in translation, but translates riip ^^ir dioKKoffcofidpoit "changement de nature." 
In the Greek r^i' ^u* merely repeats the ^<t. . 

> w ^6ffi9t yvpaunliit viL 3x2: dpxo/iai dw6 rcO typoO icard ^^»y; d/^opifffiol iv. 482: 

01 wax^n ff^pa «otA ^m» r«xvMi«TOi ylporrtu. Here Galen XVII, Pt. IT, 547, 
Kiihn, translates ix rift rpi&riyt ifkuclat^ and Theophilus in Dietz, Scholia in Hipp,, 
U, 336, renders by rodt ix ytPtri^, They may be right, but are more likely suffering 
from the commentators' fallacy of over-mterpretation. 

I r ^lof TVPBucffift vii. 370. Cf. also » potfo-wr Bk. 11. vii. 86: Ijp m^^ ^»Xiyw4«iff 

2 ^^ffi with 4' M 0vXi|M6diyt {• 

4 See p. a6, n. 73. 

• w dmroM^t viiL 538; r ^X«^i|* 2irA»«^ i. 598; «* 3ta/nff Bk. I. vi. 498; Bk. 11. 
vi. S3^» S44f 546, S70, S^o; » duUrtif 6^p u. 358, 360; r it^ fotf^ov vi. 366; «fOT' 
lifrpthp iiL 3x4; V wq/BQp vL 268: dui^pou^i a^rol hnrrQp ^69u h Ifx^^' Littr6 omits 
^M in his translation. Cf. also Thuc. v. X03. x; iv. 3. 2; Eur. Fr. BeUeropkon 290. 

• E£p. 376c, 434a, 443c, 444*, 4SS«, 44X«, ^# X»7i^t«# ^ct, 486J. 



CHAPTER Xn 

"ELEMENT" 

Does ^wnt ever in the Greek of the fifth century mean ''element" ? 
Tins question has been much discussed since Burnet set forth his theory 
that "primary substance" was the fundamental meaning of the word in 
pre-Socratic thought Reasons have already been urged for refusing to 
accept this dictum. It has also been pointed out that in treating the 
meaning of ^wn^ far too much stress has often been laid on the idea 
of origin sometimes associated with the word. It remains to inquire 
whether in pre-Aristotelian Greek ^wri^ is ever used in a sense which can 
be fairly translated ''element." 

I do not know of a single instance that can be so translated. Those 
offered by Burnet have elsewhere been discussed.' Heidel devotes 
several page^ to a discussion of this meaning, but notes few definite 
mfffft^nrfg, To quote Aristotle is irrevelant. After the doctrine of the 
four causes had been worked out and there had been developed a scien- 
tifically accurate statement of the implications of ^va-i^, it might be 
possible to use this word to represent that part of the informing principle 
of a thing which Aristotle called the material cause, i.e., "element." 
It is likely that even Aristotle seldom used the word in this way. This 
derivation of the meaning "element" b manifestly impossible for a 
pre-Socratic. The fact that the pre-Socratics regarded material causes 
IS the only causes does not prove that they named those causes ^uris. 
Empedodes Fr. 63 is probably a periphrasis, n yovrjs vii. 484' is at least 
a phrase of doubtful meaning, which occurs rarely. If it is not merely 
an adverbial and indefinite use that is equivalent to "naturally," it is 
the equivalent of ^ t]7 ^wra and refers to the constitution or body of the 

« Pp. 6s flf . 

• w ^6^9m, pp, X01-4. Diels (Elementum, p. 16) makes a general statement to the 
effect that with Anaxagoras, Leudppus, and Democritus ^i^ett was one of the many 
words used for "elements." He gives no references. 

I MiP d^rl U wS^fiiM vpocrdffTf ical rod irfftw adroO, d^' oO rh vw4p/M ylrrrai^ r^- 
ra^cf (Mau Mffot, dxdo'cu iw ^6991 ^^ar, t^v yov^w o^ 5Xi|y vap^xovap. On the 
phwMM* iw ^6^91 cf. V yv9CMMltaw viiL 30: i^i M iw ^6ati iirrl .... with 56 4*^ m4 V ^^ 
rf d^att ^^ft rovriwp ri. Cf. also v ddfww n, 58: toO M XP^'^^ rpocl6rrot, iv 
fi au iyivrro. The history of i^ ^^ei seems much like that of rard 0^iy and in 
w 70^ viL 4S4 is probably an indefinite adverbial phrase. 

93 
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parent, not to the "substance contributed by the parents to the biri 
of their offspring." In a long translation from t ^viti« AvSpiiwmi b 
38 5.) Heidel always translates ^wru by "constitution" or some equi 
lent. It is hard to see how this proves that the word means "elemei 
Arfetotle 3/ri. 987017' is an example of the indefinite use spoken of J 
pp. 102 ft. and means "some things," not "elements." The sentes 
says, not that to awapw and ro tv are elements, but that they a 
ent. Philodemus De nwrle' can hardly refer at all to elements in t 
pre-Socratic sense of first substance or in the Aristotelian sense of fi 
cause. "Their original nature" would quite fairly translate the Grei 
Whatever there is of "primary" or "elemental" in the phrase lies ii 
adjective wpwras, not in the noun •pvauv. Epinomis gSirf seems to fa 
periphrasis. These are the instances by which Heidel seeks to prove tl 
meaning. 

It is conceivably true that to a pre-Socratic entirely engrossed ¥ 
the search for a primary substance, if there were such pre-Socratics, \ 
nature or character of any object might in his mind become enti 
identified with the elemental substance or substances out of which t 
object was composed. But that is not the same as saying that ^wr« was 
used indifferently for both. For that there is no evidence. The author 
of w ^xaii/t iip-piK^t' says that each of the elements i&V Sinnjuv mi 
- ^raatv Ixtt, not that each of the elements is ^urtt, and that is the usual 
manner of expression in these books. To a good socialist of today good 
government is identical with socialism, but may no scholars of a thousand 
years hence arise and so translate it. 

Simplicius says' that the followers of Democritus used <^wt« for the 
atoms which in that philosopher's system of thought were opposed to 
the qualities of objects as men perceived them. If this statement could 
be relied on, it might be inferred, as it has been inferred, that these men 
received this use of tftvan from their teacher, and that Democritus, at 
least, used ^wit in the sense that Burnet thinks is its chief use among the 
pre-Socratics — "primary substance." But Heidel* has well shown that 
Simplicius' statement may be nothing more than a misinterpretation of , 
the passage of Aristotle on which he is commenting. In all the qu< 



' DieU, Vorsokratiker, II, s6, 1. S- rirrti . . . . ri ripat tli r 






* Demomtiu Fr. 168 (torn Simplicius on Arist. Phy^. 1318. 33. 
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tioDS from Democritus other words than ^wris (ircg, r^ ^A^i, yvrpCrj) 
are used to denote the contrast between the objective and the subjective. 
It is, howev e r, quite possible that Democritus did use ^wris in speaking 
of the objective or real nature of objects' as distinguished from the sub- 
jective perception. These fundamental qualities were the qualities 
which he was concerned to explain. These qualities he would then speak 
of as ^vcnt. In this way ^wri^ came to be used by the philosophers 
for the real, essential qualities of things, just as it came to be used by the 
Sophists for those qualities of hmnan character in which they were 
mterested. This is far from saying that it was used for the element 
which produced or exhibited certain qualities. 

A good illustration of this tendency is found in ir Upvxv ii. 36. The 
writer asserts that after having been once frozen water is never again 
the same, because the lighter elements evaporate away in the freezing. 
This he expresses as follows: 6«coray ava{ ''^ySy ^^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^ <V>X°^V 

^Hnr mMaraTai, dXX^ ri ftJh avrov Xafiwpav teal jcov^ov iicKpCyenu koI d^vt- 

Ccnu. Now a free paraphrase might translate the phrase r^v Apxpurp^ 
im9 by ''elementary or atomic constitution," but the notion of '' ele- 
mentary" or ''atomic" b in the adjective dpxairp^, while the word ^wriv 
has no more than. its ordinary signification, " quality or qualities." The 
use of fyx'^yi or its equivalent is very common' to show that the writer 
has in mind elementary or original qualities and shows that the connota- 
tion of the word ^vm^ alone and unaccompanied had only to a slight 
degree included the idea of originality. When Heidel says' that '^ these 
terms lead naturally, if indeed they do not belong, to the use of ^wrts as 
constitution," he inverts the true order of relation. 

' Halt (p. 314) and Hardy (p. 64, he refers to Theophrastus De sensu 63, 82, where 
the tenninology is Theophrastus') so assert. Aristotle, Fr. 208 ed. Rose, Theophrastus, 
De setuu 60, 63, and Diogenes Laertius ix. 45 all assert that Democritus understood 
this dirtinctkm and use ^^tt in their statements, but there is nothing to show that 
thdr tenninology is that of Democritus. Sextus Empiricus, 7. 135-39, quotes several 
of Democritus' statements on this subject, but the word ^i^tf does not occur in them. 

«Scc •• d7/«fli' iii. 556, where r^p ^X"^^* ^^iv^iht preceding t^9 itavroO 
i4^i9, w SpSptiP infioK^ iv. 118, 128, 236, 292, 302; r d4>6fwp viii. 454; v 7wmt- 
nCw viiL 56; Htiti/uQw Bk. II. v. 76, 80; Hipp. Epistles ix. 334; Symp, igid, 
1920, X93C; Rep, 6iid; Tim, 90/; Isoc. 10. 64. After having blinded Stesichonis, 
Helen vdX«r sdrdr €ls r^r a^^r ^^ir Korivryfatv^ where r^y a^^r 4>^i¥^ if not an 
actual corruption for t^p i^PX'"^^^ 0^ir, is a Sophistic equivalent for it. Cf. Democri- 
tus Fr. 378: ^ofBptSnroivi tQv dwayKalup dotcti ^mt vaidat KT'^aaSai iirb ^69 wt Koi 
Karmrri/fftAt riwot d^x<^^^i with Herodotus viii. 83 : ^a d^ iw dpSpi&rov ^^i ical Karav- 
rd^i iyyinrtUf and Rep. 5476: 0^ffi 6rr€ wXovfflWf rds ^vx^t M t^p dfter^p teal r^r 
4^tkla9 Kori/rraffip l/yh-fip. 

«P. X04. 



CHAPTER Xin 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 

This chapter on Plato and Aristotle makes no claim to completei 
Many passages from tJiese authors have already been quoted to illustx 
or explain the usage of earlier writers. It was thought best to inse 
brief summary of the Platonic and Aristotelian usage because the ord 
nary Greek use of ^ww can be studied comprehensively in no earlier 
author than Plato. The dialogues contain practically all the varieties 
and shades of meaning which the word had then acquired. While 
Aristotle is formally more systematic than Plato, it will be found, I 
think, that in the main he follows Platonic usage. Moreover, in Aristotle 
there is found for the first time an attempt to formulate the lexicography 
of the word. 

In general, Plato's use of ^otrtt conforms to the common practice 
of the writers of his time. Nearly all the meanings which he gives the 
word can easily be paralleled in Herodotus or in the fifth-century poets 
or physicians and are found in Xenophon and Isocrates. The most 
notable exception to this statement is Plato's use of *vcri« for the "ideas." 
This is an innovation. For instance, in Cralylus 389c when the workman 
puts into the iron to ^Aru JKoirry rpvmirav itc^kos Plato is using an 
expression equivalent to "the idea of an awl." 

In this way he shows that the materialistic philosophy of his pre- 
decessors can be utilized only by completely reversing their conception 
of <friJiri« and using the word with an entirely new group of associations. 
If this word is to be used for the world as a whole, that world and its 
underlying ground must not be thought of as bhnd and material and 
unintelligent, but as mind and soul and as a world in which mental life 
and ideal reality are supreme. From one point of view this is Plato's 
great contribution to the scientific thought of his time, and it is often 
reflected in the associations connected with the word ^vtk. 

But it is far from true that in Plato ^wr« always or usually contains 
a reference to the ideal world. Much oftener it merely repeats the ordi- 
nary meanings of the day, with no particular reference to any philosophi- 
cal implications. It must always be remembered that ^wrif was as 
familiar in the poetry and general literature of Greece as in her philo- 
sophy. Many an over-interpretation of a page of Plato or Aristotle is 
due to the fact that the interpreter has forgotten this consideration. 
96 
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Plato frequently uses ^wnt as a synonym of rpawof,^ ^Oot,^ U^,^ 
Wm* /Sibv>s" manner of life." It then stands for "character," "man- 
nas," " disposition," of tenest of a person. It is often assumed that when 
90 used the word always has more or less reference to character as inborn 
or original. I do not think that in Plato's time thb idea was at all inti- 
matdy or necessarily associated with the word. In the plays of Euripides 
and Aristophanes it is often used for all the characteristics which go to 
make up a man's disposition, whether those characteristics are original 
or acquired. There are in Plato many sentences in which someone's 
4"ro is distinctly spoken of as the result of training or education. In 
almost every case in which it demonstrably refers to elements of char- 
acter that are innate there is in the context some word or phrase which 
so limits its application. 

For instance, in the ReptMic, from the very beginning of the long 
section which is devoted to the proper constitution of the state and the 
development of its citizens, ^ixri^ and its allied ^wfi are continually used 
fcH: the "character" suited to a particular function. Many interpreters 
emphasize the idea of " origin" as part of the essential connotation of the 
word in this connection, so that ^wris means primarily " natural disposi- 
tion or capability,"^ "indoles sive qualitas innata, contrarium autem 
est omnium qualitatum quae hominis arbitrio et voluntate rebus imper- 
tiuntur,"* "das Erste,"»"angeborenen Natur,"""angeborenen Energie."" 
'' 'Nature' in Greek Philosophy is never far removed from the meaning of 
the corresponding verb * to be born' and * to grow. ' "" 

Now in these same sections of the Republic which are dealing with 
the founding of the state and its basis in the differing characters of its 
citizens there are a number of places in which ^wns cannot mean " original 

> Cf. Rtp. 5816 with 444J and 503a. See also Isocrates i. 10 and Eur. Iph, Aid. 
558 f . and ^v9ioyw^iJuu9 and its cognates, perhaps first in Arist. De gen, an. 769620. 

* Cf. Pol. 3 1 16 with 307c. 

< Rep. 5916. < £.g., Btp. 370a, 3746, 401C, 403a, and often. 

4 Ibid. 395J. 7 Campbell, ed. Rep.^ II, 320. 

* Ibid. 620c. * Peipers, Onlologia Plalonica, p. 595. 

* Hardy, Der Begriff der ^i^if, p. 119. Hardy thinks that beginning with 5006c 
4^91% is used in a way which includes experience, but interprets this as a proof that 
during the course of the Republk Plato's views change. 

>• Krohn, PlaUmische Staaty p. 9. " Ibid., p. 84. 

" Bosanquet, Companion to Plato's Republic, p. 384. Adam on Rep. 370a seems 
to hold an opinion exactly opposite: ''It is not, however, human nature as it is, but 
nature as it ought to be, which is the foundation on which the Platonic state is built/' 
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or inborn character." One's imitalions of others' acts become one's oW| 
character and disposition.' Good nurture and education produce got 
characters.' By proper punishment the whole soul is changed into I 
character which is most perfect and receives a quality which is of greatflf 
worth. ^ Looking to the character of the soul, the man beneath the ear 
wiL choose the life to be lived when he returns above,* and this characti 
has just been described as a union of natural and acquired qualitiei 
The philosopher has a well-nurtured disposition (5^) and remains tn 
to it (iraro i^wTii').' In the eighth and ninth books ^w« is often used (i 
the derived characters in the descending scale of worth which thei 
occupies Plato's attention — e.g., the tyrannical nature never atta 
true freedom.' What is true in the Republic is true in other dialogue! 
The untrained soul, though noble, will degenerate into a bestial c 
acter.' 

It is no doubt true that ^li^is often has the meaning of prim 
inborn disposition and is contrasted with one's education or trainia 
In this way ^vo-«, fukirii, and StSax^ were the three commonly r 
elements of muScuL and had so been recognized at least from the time o 
Protagoras. This contrast is often found in the Republic and is most 
clearly and fully stated in the Phaedru^ in words almost exactly paral- 
leled by Isocrates and by the Anonymus lamblichi. But even here it 
is not to be supposed that whenever ^vait is spoken of as Ttu5<uo>iw>f 
native or inborn qualities of character are to be emphasized.' One's 
character can be developed, whether that character be original or 
acquired. 

Plato three times uses *w« for " cleverness " in a way almost equiva- 
lent to the English " talent."" This usage b frequent in the orators, 
beginning with Isocrates. 

*MTts is used as we use "instinct." It is so applied to the watchdogs 
to which the guardian class is compared," to a poet's inspiration," to 
the nattiral qualities which will become virtues if properly developed,*^ 

■ Rtp. 3,qs4- ' l^ 

'Ibid. 424a. 'Ibid. 

ilbid.,w6b. 

' Ibid., 5760. In 48JC a lying duncter u ^1 
the pneeta by which a lying character origioates. 

»?^.309*. "fop, 367<; Tkeael. 14K; Symp. aigd, 

• ijob. " Rep. j;se. 

• E.g., lUp. 409^, 4>ofr- ° '^Pol- 33C- 
■> Ap/. sjoe. With this cf. Ariit. Elk. Xic. 1 144^^3 and often. 
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to flat "instinctive disdain of baseness"' which sometimes seems the 
■If anoere goodness. When Plato wishes to condemn unnatural 
\m^ he says that a law forbidding lust AkoXovO^ rf ^wrci.' This 
filBiient deserves special attention in view of many recent assertions 
dot no ancient writer condemned thb vice. 

Bnt these are all specialized meanings which seem to have arisen in 
Ik Sophistic discussions of the fifth centiuy. When any particular 
(liphssis is to be laid on the innateness of the characteristics under 
Acmaony Plato is careful to show his meaning by the use of some word 
m phrase in the context.' Here belong also the many ways in which 
Iblo turns the antithesis ^wru mu tc^itj^ — a ''polar" expression which 
iidiides all aspects of character, whatever their origin. The frequency 
of this polar antithesis is an indication of Plato's attitude toward the 
Sophists' quibbles about the claims of voium and ^uris. It is his way of 
aying that for his argument it makes no difference whether a man's 
qnalides be the result of rixyq or of ^uin^, whether they be natural or 
icqaired. 

Sometimes the force of the word b very slight, so weak that it hardly 
a&cts the meaning. *H ^iXoo-o^ ^wrif^ ahnost equals ''the philo- 
npher." Tf Aoyum^f ^wro/ '' that part of the soul which is reasonable 
in character/' equals "the reasonable part of the soul." To fi^ mucov 
Mjpiff cboi ri^ ^wrtVyT << the fact that he is a man not evil in disposition/ ' 
woold not be much affected by omitting the "in disposition." The 

SUne is true of vt^jcu^ in ir/m rh &k irc^ucws Ati ofuXXSurfiai} 

It is in this most inclusive sense that Plato speaks of a state founded 
mrk ^uviD* or wapa ^utrir." This means simply that each shall perform 
his own function, live out hb character, train it as highly as possible, 
and in these ways form a disposition which shall be most efficient in 
working for the welfare of the state. It is evident how entirely different 
is this conception from that of the early Cynics, who by living Kara ^vo-iv 
meant ridding themselves of all the conventions of society. To Plato 
the ^Arn according to which one should live may be the product of 

' Rep, $66c: ^ttg, ^^ci. See Shore/, Idea of Goody p. 319, and cf. Laws 642c; 
•Art#vdf $€tq, fioip^; Laws S75C: ^^ Molpg. On Mq, /lolpq as the equivalent of O^lg. 
^tfrcft lee Zeller, Pkil. d. Gr., U, 594, n. 4. On the whole idea cf . Aristotle's idea of a 
wm/ifimnKth. 

•Law$S$6b. 

»E.g., ii ^^, Rep, 411ft; IreiTo, Rep. 434a; (nrdpxtiP, Rep, 5036. 

4 Rep, $Sia and often. * 44x0. * Ibid, 490a. 

*Rep. 4Xoe. ' Rep, 5506. * Ibid. 42^, '* Ibid., 456c. 
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nature or of training. The essential requirement is that, however one 
comes by his <kwrii, he should live according to it, and not try to do things 
for which he is not fitted. In this way Plato may be said to transcend 
the Sophistic, eristic antithesis between talents and training. He bases 
his state upon ^^wtk, it is true, but his ^wns is one which includes, instead 
of excludes, nurture, education, civilization. 

One passage in the Laws has been so often quoted that it merits a 
fuller treatment. In support of his assertion that ^vm^ in the pre- 
Socratics means ''substance" Burnet quotes Laws 892c; ^viriv PoCkomx 

Xcyciv ymoriv [i.e., ro l{ ot ytyvcroi] r^v wtfH rk wpSm [i.e., r^ wpi rwr 

wpwnov]. It must be remembered that Plato is not here interested in 
explaining the pre-Socratic use of the word ^uori^. He is in this passage 
trying to show the origin of the contemporary flagrant disregard of 
moral values. This arises, he says, from the naturalistic standpoint 
of the physical philosophers. The naturalistic standpoint of these early 
thinkers was adopted by superficial Sophists who have not discovered 
that it has been outgrown. It b well enough, says Plato in effect, to 
speak of nature and the powers and forces that reside in nature as ulti- 
mate, but then nature must be understood to include mind, thought, 
and purpose, and the fault in the early conceptions of nature lay just 
in their neglecting those elements, which are reaUy the primary factors. 
If it is true that nature arises from combinations of the atoms or can 
be reduced to some soulless and therefore blind and purposeless element, 
then we might think of moral and religious laws afad customs as second- 
ary and of small importance. But nature, correctly understood, con- 
tains moral and purposive regulations, and is originated and controlled 
by forces that are allied to intelligence and not to matter. A true 
explanation of the meaning of nature leaves the Sophistic depreciation 
of moral ideas without a foundation. 

We need not try to fix upon any individual thinker the conception 
of nature to which Plato finds himself opposed. He is opposing one 
method of thinking, one type of thought, to another, and the t3rpe 
against which he argues was common to all the pre-Socratics. When 
in the twelfth book' the argument is summarized, the languid is such 
«as more particularly to recall Anaxagoras' ideas. For this there is 
probably the same reason as in the Phaedd^ and in the Apology^ On 
the surface the teaching of Anaxagoras bears much resemblance to 
Plato's own, and Plato desires to point out definitely that the resem- 
blance is only one of words. Empedocles' four elements are also men- 

« 967. * 97ft. * aW. . 
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tionei Tliis makes it impossible to suppose that Anaxagoras' doctriiie 
B done tbe object of Plato's attack.' 

It is quite true that these pre-Socratics did reduce nature to one or 
medoDents, but that is not the same thing as saying that ^wtk was 
ved by them as the peculiar designation of element, ^wrc^ is both vXi; 
and &fi» says Aristotle, and then proceeds to use the word ^wm as a 
^Donjm for either. Such a procedure would have been impossible 
hdoK Phto, and I do not know of any place in which even Plato uses 
the mid as the synonym of primary substance. If this argument in 
it Lams contains any suggestion that the pre-Socratics thought of 
nture IS primary substance, that suggestion arises from the general 
ctaacter of their phOosophy and not from the meaning of this word. 

Hie purpose of Plato's whole argument here b to demonstrate the 
jancy of mind and soul over the material world. In at least four 
flikff places' Plato repeats substantially the same ideas. But perhaps 
■OR dearly than any other passage, these pages from the Laws show 
kfandamental difference between Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, com- 
fui with the pre-Socratics. They bring an entirely new view of nature 
iD philosoidiic thought. In the Laws and the Phaedo especially all 
knoorces of Plato's art are brought into play in the defense of 
itt to Plato is the essential presupposition of all correct thinking, 
loetcn pages of the Laws reveal the pre-Socratic ^wrif in many lights, 
far it is thought of as matter, now as blind force, now as material 
bttt or dements, now as the irrational. The common factor in all 
be cannot be reduced to the concept ''element," but lies in their 
^Don oppositicHi to the moral and spiritual and teleological view of 
koBivase which is essential to every aspect of Plato's thought, and 
iiik he here considers essential to the purity of the state and the 
pj^fss ci the lives of its citizens, nor does the use of the word 
hin this argument prove anything at all about the pre-Socratic use 

Gr. Da$k.f n, 521, says that Plato refers to Anaxagoras and Archelaus, 

DU. Cm, EmL der Plat. Pkil., 11, 603, refers generaOy to Democritus, 

r AaaBgona. Giote says flatly (Plato, IV, 385): "Who these teachers 

t«dQ MH know." Cf . Ensebhis Praep. £p. zii. 62od: r ds ^6^lt rdr dMa#r iKrlBn^t,, 

96*-ioo6; Sofk. 2650-266^; PkU. 2S-30; Tim. ^dc-t. 

bow little the tennloology in such passages is valid as evidence for pre- 

cL Ariit. Pkys. 296024 ff., where in a passage concerning the same 

#Am is paralleled with Mvt. Aristotle is there using his 

and ^Tpfff P f i g t6 mirbitaTQv to ^6ci% or rovf. See also Professor 

of De amma 40503 in Class. Phil., 1914, p. 316, where it is shown 

pBfr^ociatic tennindogy just as does Plato in the Laws. 
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. '"• * Aristotle twice" collects definitions of ^wt«. It would be idle j 
begin the study of Aristotle's use of <^Kr« with these lists of definitJoi 
They are very abstract, they refer only to a few technical and pMlosop] 
cal ideas, and they are not at all fairly representative of the cxceedinj 
numerous occurrences of the word in his writings. Several of 1 
definitions have been discussed earlier in this paper. The most adequi 
approach would be through a complete inductive study of all the i 
stances, laborious as such a study would be. Clearer and more complfl 
discussions of <^iwis than are furnished by the lists of definitions a 
of the first chapters of the Physics and of the De caelo, but the e 
thoroughgoing treatment of -iHirK in all Aristotle is probably to be foul 
in the first book of the De parlUms animalium. ^wrts is there explai 
as the biologist sees it, and it should be remembered that Aristotle n 
most sympathetic to biological studies. 

For the present purpose the best beginning is probably to be foul 
in the natural history books where over and over again Aristotle t 
i^wii in the common, everyday sense in which it includes the genei 
characteristics of the object to be described. E.g., t/ roC aifiaro^ <j 
is Btp/tov, ifiv)(pm, Xorrov, vaxv, $oKtp6v, naSapov.' Here are evidently a 
number of miscellaneous characteristics, any one of which may in a given 
instance determine the special character of the blood and so best describe 
it. The observation of these concrete qualities of objects forms, accord- 
ing to Aristotle,* the first study of the serious worker in the field of natural 
science. 

The use of ^uris for the general characteristics of an object occurs 
scores of tunes in Aristotle, most frequently in the books descriptive of 
animal life. One of the best illustrations is the peculiar phrase iiUmyn 
r5« ^vo-tcus — a thing "goes out of its nature" and becomes different from 
what it was. E.g., white "goes out of its nature" when it is mixed with 
black, the nature of the white changes,* 

This method of observation was not the method of the pre-Socratics. 
They, too, made the study of ^lirw their chief aim, but they erred by 
placing too great stress on the theory of origins, and also by accepting 
as fundamental the erroneous principle that to know the origin of ai^J 
object was to know the object, ^ 

Another very common but sometimes misunderstood use of ^urit ilJ 
Aristotle is r« *«rit. Partly because of the addition of the indefinite 
pronoun, partly because of Aristotle's idea that the individual concrete 

'i'jtyj.iLt; tfcf. iv. 4. 'il«^(. on. 640*111 S. 

' Dt p»l. an. t$ta\>-\6. * C€». tl Con. ^iiiig. 
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object had itself absolute existence (ovotml), and partly because of the 
comm<Hi use of the same phrase in ordinary Greek, this phrase comes 
to be an extremely conmion expression for ''something or other,"' 
whea Aristotle wishes to emphasize his conviction that the object under 
discussion is unknowable or unknown, or at least vague or indifferent. 
Examples are plentiful. Anaxagoras seems to say that soul and mind 
are diflferenty but in practice he treats them as the same thing Quf ^uo-ci).* 
As a concrete reality, fire is a substance {wpayyA re mu ^wri«).' The 
same expression is so used of the Platonic ideas. ''It is strange," says 
Aristotle, '' to assert that there are some things or other beside concrete 
objects."^ Plato had used Averts of the Ideas. That, too, may have 
influenced Aristotle's use of the phrase here. 

A variety of this indefinite use of ^wrc^ is ns ^wris limited by a geni- 
tive. This means hardly more than " kind of." E.g., Marrow is oufuir^ 
rw ^vm.< An "educated man" is one who can judge sagaciously 
about the right or wrong method employed in the treatment of any 
topic {tpl rcros ^MTCMc)/ This of course verges on the periphrastic 
uses, of which there are numerous instances in Aristotle.^ 

Starting from the descriptive use of ^wrcs as the sum of an object's 
qualities or as one of those qualities or as the concrete object in which 
one or more qualities inhere, Aristotle subjects the word to the same 
philosc^hical division which lies at the basis of his whole scheme of 
thoo^t. Any concrete object can be treated as either form or matter. 
So can the philosophical concept ^vfn%, Aristotle never tires of pointing 
oat that it is legitimate to speak of the ^wri« of an object when referring 
to its antecedents, or, in his own terminology, its vXi;, and that it is 
equally Intimate to speak of ^wrif when referring to the purpose of an 
object, oiy in his own terminology, its cI8o«.* This is Arbtotle's real 
contribution to the lexicography of ^uo-ts. As so often in his writings, he 
takes the common, everyday use of a word and philosophizes upon it. 

Rouf^y speaking, Aristotle seems to think of himself as furnishing 
the true reconciliation between the pre-Socratics and Plato. The pre- 
Socratics discussed the world and its contents under the name of ^wtk, 
but they erred in seeking for the true explanation and essence of this ^u(ri« 

* See eicellent note on Aristotle's use of this phrase in Hicks's edition of De animal 

* De om m a 4050x5. ( De part, an, 651620. 
' MeL xo5a6x3. * De part, an, 639(110. 

* MeL 99lh6. So 1050654 and often. f See Bonitz' index. 

' A laige number of these passages are collected in Zeller, Ph, d, Gr, 
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in Btttcral causes. Plato, too, discussed the world and its contents - 
uader the name of ^vm, but erred in seeking its ultimate reality in ideal - 
forms. Aristotle takes the same subject-matter and shows by his word- '- 
usage as well as by his theoretical explanations that the ultimate reality - 
is the concrete object itself, but that there is a sense in which the object - 
is to be ejqplained by its material cause. So far the pre-Socratics were -' 
lil^t* They were wrong in finding the only explanation in those material • 
causes. The material causes offer only a partial and very incomplete > 
explanation. The fullest explanation is to be found in the dSos or, 
from another point of view, the rcXoc.. So far Plato was right. He 
erred, however, in thinking of this dSog or rc\os as something apart 
from the concrete object itself. 

This rough restatement of Aristotle's doctrine of form and matter 
in terms of ^wm is also the best key to the exceedingly varied and fre- 
quent employment of the word by Aristotle. Its simplest explanation, 
as has been ahready remarked, is to be found in the first book of the 
De pariibus ammaUum. To this must be added the first book of the 
Meiapkysics for Aristotle's discussion of Plato. 

Aristotle frequently states his conviction that the cBot is a much 
truer explanation of an object than is the vXi;, emphatic as are his state- 
ments that the cQos is nothing outside the object itself. The Kara rov 
kiyont ^wnt (the form) takes ri/v dmymuar ^wriv (the matter) and makes 
a virtue of necessity, alwa3r8 turning what is given to some good use. 
For example, there is too much bony matter in some of the larger animals. 
This is 4 ^ouyioaML ^wrts. *H xark r^ k6yo¥ ^wrts takes this superfluity 
of bony matter and uses it to make horns which may protect the animal 
from danger.' 

Mns is used by Aristotle of the imiverse as a whole,' but in almost 
all the places where Aristotle so writes he is either using the language of 
his predecessors or criticizing their doctrines. Far more frequently 
he \iaes ^wnt of that part of the imiverse which has its moving principle 
within itself as distinguished from mathematical objects and objects 
of art,^ "Art imitates nature, "< but only as art makes use of natural 
objects do the spheres of art and natiure coincide. The objects of mathe- 
inatlcal science are inunovable, and so fall outside the realm of natural 
science. This special ^ere of reality formed the whole interest of the 

« ih p^k Ml. 663^12-34. 

* £.f ., M0k 1075411; De codo 268611. 

» KniAiincid D$ p^rL m. 64161-10; De cash a68ai ff.; Pkys. 193M-33. 

« Fkya. I94aai and often. 
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ts KtSomdcs. To them art and the soul were not of much interest 
al Bnptas tfaejr had material causes. To Aristotle, too, art and the soul 
I- Blm to the science of physics, but the science of physics deals only 
y Hiltkrir less important aspects. 

t I b this connection ^yms is used for the object itself' or for the prin- 

€f moticHi which is inherent in that object. In this latter use ^wrts 

to mean "life principle" when used of living beings.' Then ^ 

jm^ AmpMi or ^wrun; alone comes to be used for the science which 

these objects or discusses this principle.^ This usage is first found, 

ItUBk, in Aristotle. 

Ihe working of this principle, ^wri«, is regular and can be depended 
ft It is <^ipo6ed to rvxtg* and can almost be translated ** natural law,'' 
k it fofins the Aristotelian explanation of the phenomena which we 
m interpret by our conception of natural law. These laws are to be 
Unctively determined, as Aristotle states in a remarkable sentence, 

1^ Ti}v ^nStrtms cZXi;^orc« &nrcp v6/aovs iKtivtji;^ and again, &a ro rrfv 
^wnr oAr^ oStms iwdyuv AKoXo&cvft^y;^ and again, 8^ Trfv ^mv dtiopdy 

it ik vcAAa pkiwwraj The principles so deduced — laws, as we should 
on them — form the usual or normal way in which natural objects may 
be expected to act. What is opposed to this usual functioning is a 
fifm} In this way Aristotle uses the common phrases «car^ ^wrty, 
4*vis ftzid wofA^ ^urty. He defines ttara ^wnv as o<ra rourocs (natural 
objects) iwQpfX!^ Koff avra olov rep wpL ^ipurOai ai^tti.' 

This innate tendency of natural objects to act in certain definite 
ways is often personified. This personification'*^ is generally no more 
dian a figure of speech already frequent in the Hippocratica^ and means 
no more than do like phrases from the most matter-of-fact scientists of 
today. There are, however, some passages in which this personification 
is carried so far that nature and God seem to be identified. On the 
other hand, at least once it is expressly stated that nature is not 0cia, 
bat only Saifuwui," and God is by Aristotle, as by Laplace, usuaUy quite 
left out of his system. This inconsistency arises from the vagueness of 

' £.g., v^ ri ^^c(»" every natural object," De anima 43(xiio. 
*E.g., T^ ^HM 5Xi;f»"thc whole life," De part. an. 65267. 
' E.g., De part, an, 64002. ' De pari. an. 663627. 

*Ibid, 64x637-30. • De gen. an. 770610-17. 

* De eado 2680x4. ' Phys. X92635. 

* Ibid. 2680x9. 

* See Bonitz' Index for list of verbs so used with ^a as subject. 
" De Divin. 4636x4. 
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Aristotle's idea of God and from the contradiction inherent in his 
theology. It is the same difficulty that reappears in modem discussions 
of the immanence and the transcendence of God. 

For the purposes of this essay the discussion of Aristotle's usage is 
not so much interesting for its own sake as for the light it throws on his 
predecessors. Just as the significance of Aristotle's ethics lies at least 
partly in its being a scientific interpretation of Greek life, so the signifi- 
cance of his thought lies at least partly in its being an analysis of Greek 
concepts. Aristotle's use of ^wnq is a singularly excellent illustration 
of his philosophic method. He gives a most detailed and searching 
analysis of the concept <lnja%^ as found in the literature preceding him, 
an analysis based entirely on his own metaphysics, yet an analysis which 
can be shown to rest entirely upon the usages of the conmion language. 
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